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“WHOM NOT HAVING SEEN YE LOVE.” 


ONCE a year is none too often to meditate upon the meaning 
of Christ’s coming into the world. As his followers have loved 
to commemorate his resurrection on each Easter day, 
so it has seemed fitting since the early centuries to 
commemorate his birth on Christmas day. The world 
needed Christ. It needed the conception of God as a loving 
Father of men which Jesus brought. It needed the teaching 
concerning righteousness that Jesus gave. It needed his hopeful 
outlook for the future. It needed the meaning which he found 
in life. It needed the impelling and persuasive example which 
Jesus set. It needed the forgiveness of sin and the communion 
with God which Jesus accomplished. The presence of these facts 
and forces which came with the advent of Christ made a new era 
in the progress of humanity and lifted the world to a sublimer 
plane. We cannot too often consider what a blessing the gospel 
was to the generation which first welcomed it, and the blessing 
which the gospel has been to every succeeding generation, 
including our own. To study the history of the Christian cen- 
turies for the purpose of observing what Christianity has accom- 
plished for civilization is one of the grandest studies which we 
can make, and one of the most convincing arguments for the 
historical trustworthiness of the New Testament which records 
the beginnings of Christianity. We shall not fulfil the oppor- 
tunity of the Christmas season unless we give ourselves with 
special devotion to the contemplation of Christ in all his divine 
glory, character, and work. In such a contemplation is the 
highest uplift of soul and life. 
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It is with these beautiful words that the apostle John (1 John 
4:19) expressed the true conception of the origin of the love we 
“We Love, _ feel for God, and the love we fee] for Christ is closely 
Because He linked with the other in its origin and in its nature. 
First Loveo US” That “God is love” is the fundamental truth of the 
relation which exists between God and the universe. Creation 
is itself an expression of the love of God, and man was made 
out of God’s love in order that he might be the recipient of that 
love. The love therefore which we feel for him and for Christ 
as the incarnate God is a reciprocal love. It is inevitable as 
soon as one recognizes the meaning of life and the relation in 
which he stands to his Creator and Father. It was one aspect 
of the life and work of Jesus to bring men to realize that the 
world exists in and by love, and that the perfect realization of 
love in all ways will bring the accomplishment of God’s great 
purpose for the universe. So that no man has attained a com- 
plete maturity until he has made his own character and his own 
service a complete expression of the love which God made the 
foundation of his creation. We cannot isolate ourselves from 
Him any more than we can isolate ourselves from our fellow- 
men. We must find that true relation which will co-ordinate our 
lives with the world and with God. 


The sincere soul experiences a spontaneous love for Christ as 
soon as he appears to the soul’s vision. In some cases this vision 
of Christ comes in early years through the teaching 
of the parents or of the Sunday-school teacher ; 
and this is the best way in which to receive it. In 
other cases no true vision of Christ is reached until mature 
years, when it is found for the first time in a study of the gos- 
pels, or it may be through the lives of saintly people with 
whom one has been thrown. But when one who is in search 
of goodness, truth and hope comes fully upon Jesus, the appre- 
ciation of him is immediate. One finds in him the realization 
of ideals, the answer to the most vital questions of life, the 
savior from sin, and the bearer of joy and hope. No wonder, 
then, that love responds. To know life as he knew it, to love as 
he taught us to love, and with him to trust and hope for the. 


Our Love 
For CuHrist 
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future, is to transport a man from an uncertain and unattractive 
existence to a life full of meaning and full of happiness. May 
this Christmas bring a vision of Christ to countless numbers of 
people, old and young, who have not yet attained it and so 
secure to them a blessed existence here and hereafter. 


What is the experience of love for Christ? How does it 
affect one’s inner self, and how does it manifest itself in one’s 
Tes Fou conduct? The first phase of the experience is in 
EXPRESSION most cases a sense of relief—a relief from doubt, 
or Our Love anxiety, and profound unrest. This is because one 
finds in him a true peace in all perplexities, and a supreme pur- 
pose which can absorb one’s life. This experience is followed 
by another—the feeling of gratitude and self-committal in 
which one gives one’s self with joy and confidence to Christ to 
become what he would have him be. The fundamental ideas and 
motives of existence are thus directed to the achievement of the 
highest ideal for humanity. One then finds in Christ himself 
the perfect exemplification of this ideal concretely realized, and 
sets himself to follow in the footsteps of his Master. Out of 


this transformation of the inner life grow a character and a ser- 
vice which increasingly give perfect expression to the true self. 
To think and to will goodness and truth is to realize goodness 
and truth in one’s personal life and social relations. So we 
realize in time the full significance of our love for Christ and 
secure to it a full expression. 


To the apostle Peter who had been with Jesus during his pub- 
lic ministry, and who had witnessed the events of his crucifixion 
and resurrection, it seemed remarkable that those 
who had not had this great privilege of being wiih 
Jesus should none the less have loved him. Writing 
to men who were far from Palestine, but who had welcomed Christ 
through the preaching of the gospel by Christian missionaries, 
the apostle commends their faith in-him “whom not having 
seen ye love” (1 Peter 1:8). We recall at once the words of 
Jesus to Thomas: ‘Because thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed: blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
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believed” (John 20:29). And through the succeeding centuries 
countless hosts of Christians have loved Him whom they have 
not seen. After all, it is not so strange that we should follow 
our spiritual sight more willingly than our physical sight. He 
who lives wholly in what his eyes see has a shallow life indeed. 
It has always been the characteristic of the noblest men to fix 
their thought and their aspirations upon that which is beneath 
the surface of things, to find the meaning of life and their own 
destiny in the unseen. How clearly the apostle Paul expressed 
this thought when he said: “We look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are not seen; for the things 
which are seen are temporal; but the things which are not seen 
are eternal” (2 Cor. 4:18). Here, indeed, is the secret of life. 
To find those things which are eternally true and good, and to 
commit one’s self wholly to them, is to enter the realm of per- 
fect well-being. In this realm no life can fail to fulfil its largest 
possibilities and to perform its complete mission. The Christ- 
mas season will have brought us blessing and inspiration if it 
lifts us once more to the unseen, and causes us to renew our 
grasp upon the spiritual realities of the universe. The way of 


peace and well-being is to hold fast to Him “whom not having 
seen we love.” 
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HEINRICH EWALD AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By JoHN M. P. SMITH, 
The University of Chicago. 


RECOGNITION may fittingly be made of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Professor Heinrich Ewald, whose ser- 
vices to biblical learning have been unsurpassed. He lived to be 
seventy-two years old, dying in 1875, and he continued his work 
without interruption to the last. 

Ewald was born on November 16, 1803, at Géttingen,’ the 
seat of the University with which his whole life was closely con- 
nected. His father was a linen-weaver and was able to afford 
this son good educational opportunities. When only eleven and 
a half years old, the exceptional ability of the lad was observed 
by the university professors, and every encouragement was given 
to provide him with the best possible training. His preparatory 
instruction was secured at the Géttingen Gymnasium, and in 
1820 he matriculated at the University of Géttingen, whence he 
received the doctor’s degree in 1823 at the age of nineteen. 
The next fifteen months were spent teaching in the Wolfenbiitte} 
Gymnasium. While here he published his first book, Zhe Compo- 
sition of Genesis, written while he was still a student at the Uni- 
versity, and intended to demonstrate the unity of Genesis as over 
against the theories of documentary analysis. This position, 
after further study and with the growth of his own critical ability, 
he was soon constrained to abandon. His leisure at Wolfen- 
biittel was given to copying the Arabic manuscripts contained in 
the library. At the suggestion of Eichhorn, his former teacher, 
he was called to Géttingen as tutor in oriental languages; in 
1827 he was appointed assistant professor, and professor in 1831; 

t The facts of Ewald’s life, as referred to in this article, and the illustrations here 
used, have been drawn in large part from the excellent life of Ewald, just published 


by Proressor T. WITTON Davies, Heinrich Ewald, Orientalist and Theologian, 
1803-1903: A Centenary Appreciation. (London: J. F. Unwin, 1903.) 
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upon the death of Eichhorn in 1833, Ewald became his recog- 
nized successor. Here he continued till 1837. 

These first years at Gdéttingen were a period of incessant 
literary activity on Ewald’s part. He published works on Arabic 
meters, Sanskrit meters, Arabic grammar, Hebrew grammar; 
commentaries on the Song of Songs, the book of Revelation, and 
the poetical books of the Old Testament (four volumes); and 
an edition of an Arabic text, besides many articles and reviews. 
While accomplishing all this, he was carrying on his regular 
duties as professor in the university, lecturing fifteen hours a 
week on Old Testament, Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, and 
Sanskrit. His capacity for work and his devotion to it were 
extraordinary. This indefatigable activity continued to the end 
of his days. The late Friedrich Max Miller, whose guest he 
was at Oxford when he was about sixty, spoke of Ewald as the 
only man of his acquaintance who, “after copying Hebrew manu- 
scripts for twelve hours at the Bodleian, with nothing but a sand- 
wich to sustain him, complained of the short time allowed there 
for work.” 

In 1837 there came a storm which uprooted Ewald from his 


native soil. The new king of Hanover arbitrarily abrogated the 
liberal constitution under which the state had been ruled since 


1833, and proposed to restore the old order of things. Ewald, 
with six other professors of, the University of Gdttingen, sent in 
a vigorous protest. The king immediately dismissed them from 
the university and banished them from the kingdom of Hanover. 
This was the beginning of troubles for Ewald; from this time on 
his life was never free from dissensions and controversies, politi- 
cal, theological, and personal. Almost immediately upon his 
dismissal from Gé6ttingen he was called to the chair of oriental 
philology at Tiibingen, where he spent the next ten years, a col- 
league of Ferdinand C. Baur. The chief literary products of this 
period of his life were: Zhe Prophets of the Old Testament; On the 
Origin and Nature of the Hebrew Feasts; Introductory Hebrew Gram- 
mar; History of the People of Israel (first three volumes); and the 
fifth edition of his Hebrew Grammar. These were years of great 
spiritual discomfort for Ewald; the environment was uncongenial ; 
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he was in constant conflict with (1) the Roman Catholic element 
in the university; (2) Baur and the followers of his critical 
methods; and (3) the defenders of the traditional views concern- 


PROFESSOR HEINRICH EWALD, 1803-1875 


ing the Scriptures. Moreover, he was filled with an unquenchable 
longing for his native land. Consequently when an invitation 
to return to Géttingen was made to him in 1847, after the liberal 
constitution had been restored by the king, he accepted it joy- 
fully, and in 1848 resumed work at his old university. 
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During these last years at the University of Géttingen he 
edited and contributed almost all the material for twelve volumes 
of the Jahrbiicher der biblischen Wissenschaft, wrote commentaries 
on the synoptic gospels, Paul’s epistles, the gospel and epistles 
of John, and the Apocalypse; besides treatises on Phoenician, 
Ethiopic, and Coptic subjects, chiefly grammatical; and the last 
four volumes of his History of Israel. 

In 1866 he again came into conflict with the government. 
Hanover was at this time annexed to Prussia, and an oath of 
allegiance to the king of Prussia was required of all the officials 
of the kingdom of Hanover. Ewald alone of the university pro- 
fessors refused to take the oath, and was consequently deprived 
of the right to teach in any Prussian university, though in recog- 
nition of his past services his salary was continued. Three years 
later, on account of some statements made by him in a political 
pamphlet, he was prosecuted for high treason and was imprisoned 
for three weeks, 

The remaining years up to his death in 1875 were devoted to 
literary work and to the service of his country in the Prussian 
parliament, where he seems to have made himself ridiculous by 
his passionate and one-sided devotion to the interests of Han- 
over. These last years saw the issue of further works on the 
New Testament, new editions of several earlier books, and his 
Theology of the Old and New Testament. 

Ewald’s life was made turbulent also by the controversies 
with his fellow-workers in Semitics. Among the latter his most 
bitter discussions were with Gesenius, the eminent Hebrew 
grammarian; Freytag, the great Arabic scholar; Lee, the Eng- 
lish Arabist and Hebraist; and Hupfeld, the successor of Gesen- 
ius. The bitterness that characterized these controversies was 
due in large part to Ewald’s conviction that he was set for the 
defense of the truth, his inability to admit that he himself could 
possibly have erred in his interpretation of facts, and his appa- 
rent feeling that any departure from the truth, as he himself 
conceived of it, was occasioned by fundamental moral obliquity. 
Ewald was entirely independent in the formation of his opinions, 
paying little or no attention to the work of his predecessors and 
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contemporaries, and was intolerant of criticism or contradiction. 
His devotion to his own convictions was superb, and attended 


with the highest degree of self-sacrifice and unworldliness. He 
was ready to pit himself against the whole world in maintenance 


EWALD’S HOUSE IN GOTTINGEN. 
The house is No. 25 Untere Maschstrasse ; his library and study were on the third floor; it was in this 
house that he died on May 4, 1875. 


of his principles, and demonstrated his fidelity to them in 1837 
and in 1866, at the cost of losing his position; also in 1856, 
when he alone of the professors of Géttingen opposed the high- 
handed policy of the Hanoverian government; and again in his 
opposition to the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine to Prussia. 
He was a man of unimpeachable integrity; neither promises nor 
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threats could induce him to swerve a hair’s breadth from the line 
of duty or to compromise with his conceptions of truth. 

As a teacher students flocked to Ewald from all quarters; he 
was the chief attraction at Géttingen. One of the elements of 
his strength was his encyclopedic knowledge. Though not the 
equal of some of his contemporaries in special departments of 
knowledge, he possessed an unrivaled comprehension of the 
field of oriental science as a whole; and while his chief interest 
was in biblical studies, he made the whole realm of his compre- 
hensive knowledge contribute to the enrichment of his interpre- 
tation of Scripture. Coupled with this wide range of knowledge 
was his great power of generalization. He did not make the 
mistake of frittering away his time and strength upon a multitude 
of details, nor of overwhelming his students with a flood of 
minutiz in which they would have been hopelessly lost. He 
possessed the ability and wisdom to discover and emphasize 
fundamental principles which might serve as guides through the 
labyrinth of details. Furthermore, his sincerity and enthusiasm 
were contagious; no teacher of the nineteenth century ever sur- 
passed him in the capacity to impart inspiration and stimulus to 
his students. The list of these students is in itself a striking 
testimony to the greatness of the teacher. Among them were 
men whose names later became household words with the devo- 
tees of oriental science, e. g., Ndldeke, still the highest authority 
in Syriac, and a Semitic philologist of rare ability; Dillmann, 
whose name is inseparably connected with Hexateuchal criticism, 
whose commentaries are models of learning and interpretative 
insight, and who was also an Ethiopic scholar of the first rank; 
Hitzig, a keen and scholarly interpreter of the Old Testament, 
though somewhat erratic and whimsical, and controlled by a 
rationalistic bias ; Schrader, the father of Assyriology; and Well- 
hausen, the great exponent of the modern development hypoth- 
esis of the law and religion of Israel, and a valuable contributor 
to the furtherance of our knowledge of Arabic history and 
religion. 

Among Ewald’s writings probably the most generally known 
is the History of Israel, which, though now somewhat antiquated 
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EWALD’S GRAVE IN THE FRIEDHOF AT GOTTINGEN. 
The memorial tablet was erected by his pupils, and the medal- 

lion was given by Dean Stanley, whose History of the Jewish 

Church was a popularization of Ewald’s great History of Israel. 


2 Founders of Old Testament Criticism, p. 104. 
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on account of the rapid advance of historical criticism since 
his day, was a work of the highest value and significance at the 
time of its publication. Concerning it Cheyne wrote in 1892:? 


On two grounds this work is fitly described as epoch-making. It isin the 
highest degree original, every line exhibits a fresh and independent mind, and 


mature and long-tested 
research. It is also, if 
you will allow the ex- 
pression, in a scarcely 
less degree unoriginal. 
In spite of many ideas 
which are the sole 
property of the author, 
it sums up to a consider- 
able extent the investiga- 
tions of a century, and 
closes provisionally that 
great movement which, 
beginning as it did with 
Lowth, ought to have. 
been throughout Anglo- 
continental. 


This work was the 
product of the 
thought of thirty 
years of Ewald’s life, 
and was probably 
looked upon by him 
as his master-piece. 
His most endur- 
ing work, however,as 
Wellhausen has said, 
was in the field of 
Hebrew grammar. 
He for the first time 


emphasized the need of a comparative study of all the Semitic 
dialects in order to a better understanding of the nature of 
Hebrew. He dealt with principles, while other men were con- 
tent to stop with phenomena; his attempt was to get at the spirit 
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and essence of the language. He has been called the “creator 
of Hebrew syntax.” His most important single contribution to 
the science of Hebrew grammar was the view of the nature of 
the so-called tense in Hebrew which is now adopted by practically 
all grammarians. 

Ewald was on the whole the greatest Old Testament scholar 
of the nineteenth century, and his influence through his students 
and his publications upon the development of Old Testament 
science has been of incalculable value. 


MADONNA AND CHILD. 
—Bodenhausen. 
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PAUL'S METHOD OF EVANGELIZATION. 


By PROFESSOR EDWARD I. BosworTH, 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, O. 


PauL’s method of doing his work was determined, in large 

measure, by his conception of the work to be done. 

Paul conceived himself to have been personally appointed 
by Jesus the Messiah to go to the entire non-Jewish population 
of the Roman empire and proclaim to them the messianic Lord- 
ship of Jesus. The foremost feature of his personal conscious- 
ness was the fact that he was an apostle of Jesus Christ to the 
gentiles. He considered himself to be a trustee of the gospel: 
“We have been approved of God to be intrusted with the 
gospel.”* He had been put in charge of certain great secrets 
that had laid for ages in the mind of God, but were now to be 
generally disseminated by himself and his associates. ‘Now to 
him that is able to establish you according to my gospel and the 
preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the 
mystery which hath been kept in silence through times eternal, 
but now is manifested, and by the scriptures of the prophets, 
according to the commandment of the eternal God, is made 
known unto all the nations unto obedience of faith.”* In the 
discharge of this responsibility these men were conscious of 
being on the stage of the universe. The attention of men and 
angels was riveted upon them: ‘For, I think, God hath set forth 
us the apostles last of all, as men doomed to death; for we : 
are made a spectacle unto the world, both to angels and men.”’3 

What Paul sought was the practical recognition of the Lord- 
ship of Jesus on the part of every individual he met. Such 
practical recognition he called ‘exercising faith in,’’ or ‘‘believ- 

- ing on,” the Lord Jesus Christ. To have faith in any person is 
to accept him for what he represents himself to be and to treat 
him accordingly. In this case it consisted in recognizing Jesus 

tr Thess. 2:4. ?Rom. 16:25, 26. 31 Cor. 4:9. 
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as the messianic Lord he had represented himself to be and in 
treating him accordingly, that is, surrendering to him without 
reserve as Lord. It is only an exceedingly simple message that 
can produce such intense earnestness as characterized Paul. His 
message was certainly exceedingly simple, although its simplicity 
is not at first recognized. To many minds the term “Pauline 
theology” does not at once suggest simplicity. From the earliest 
days his epistles have had the reputation of containing ‘‘some 
things hard to understand.’’* This reputation, so far as we are 
concerned, is due partly to the fact that much of Paul’s discus- 
sion in his letters is with Pharisees, or with those who are in 
danger of yielding to the arguments of pharisaic propagandists. 
His discussions are therefore-necessarily presented in a form that 
is not always congenial to the western mind. Since Paul ‘has 
been more faithfully studied from the standpoint of historical 
exegesis, it has become evident that, however difficult it may be 
to understand him at certain points, the main issue that he 
presents is absolutely clear and unmistakable. He considered 
that two words were enough to confess one’s self a Christian. 
Simply to say ‘‘ Lord Jesus,” and mean it, was to make the great 
confession; to say “anathema Jesus’’ was to renounce Chris- 
tianity.5 ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shall be 
saved,” was his instant response to the centurion in charge of 
the Philippian prison. Sometimes he called attention to the 
exceeding simplicity of his message: ‘The word is nigh thee, 
in thy mouth and in thy heart; that is, the word of faith which 
we preach, that if thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as 
Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart that God raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved.”® He had many other things to 
say, but this was the essential part of his message. To recog- 
nize the Lordship of Jesus Christ and to begin to live a life 
appropriate in the case of one looking for his Lord’s kingdom, 
Paul regarded as the immediate duty of every man. 

Another feature of Paul’s conception of his work helped to 
determine his method; namely, his belief that his task could be 
accomplished in his own lifetime. It seemed to him practicable 


42 Pet. 3: 16. 51 Cor. 12:3. Rom. 10:8, 9. 
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.to.go through the empire with his proclamation and to report at 
his Lord’s coming that the work he had been sent out to de was 
done. His work therefore shaped itself before him as a definite 
problem: to reach the entire non-Jewish population of the empire 
within the limits of a single lifetime. To accomplish this required 
executive ability, and such ability Paul certainly possessed. Per- 
haps he had inherited it from his shrewd old pharisaic ancestry.’ 
The administrative genius of the family may have shown itself 
in some emergency, and in this way have won the political reward 
of Roman citizenship which the family enjoyed. One who had 
Paul’s executive ability and his definite conception of his life- 
work would naturally go systematically about its accomplish- 
ment, and would note carefully the progress that was being made 
from year to year. There is evidence that Paul did this. We 
have in his letter to the Romans a casual report of such a survey 
of the progress of Christianity in the empire. There he notes 
that the ground was well covered from Jerusalem to Illyricum, 
and that he was ready to take up his long-delayed plan to found 
a Spanish mission on the western edge of the world.® His state- 
ment to the Colossian brethren that the gospel was increasing 
and bearing fruit among them ‘‘as in all the world’’9 is not a 
mere idle phrase, but is rather the grateful utterance of one who, 
as it were, had just lifted his eyes from another prolonged and 
prayerful contemplation of the world map. 

What, then, may be said regarding his method of accomplish- 
ing so ambitious an enterprise ? 

1. He established centers of evangelization in strategic cities. 
These strategic cities were on the great highways of the empire 
or were great seaports. In South Galatia, where the vast dimen- 
sions of his mission seem fully to have dawned upon him, and 
where he began to go systematically about its accomplishment,’° 
he worked chiefly in Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe— 
great cities on important roads. Philippi and Thessalonica 
were on the great Egnatian highway. Ephesus and Corinth 
were seaports. He had evidently made a careful study of the 
7Acts 23:6, “I am a son of Pharisees.” 

8 Rom. 15 : 20-28. 9Col. 1:6. Acts 13: 44-49. 
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roads and waterways of the empire. Doubtless he was at times 
perplexed and changed his plans. Of such perplexity and 
change there is evidence in Acts 16:6-10, but he kept to the 
great strategically located centers of population. Out from these 
centers he worked upon the surrounding country. Professor 
Knowling notes that “ Paul had a keen eye for the most important 
stations of Roman government.”" These centers of government 
would necessarily be constantly visited by men from all parts of 
the province. In South Galatia he reached out into the regiones 
of Antioch,” Lystra, and Derbe,’ as Professor Ramsay has 
shown. From Ephesus as a center he reached the entire province 
of Asia. 

2. He formally preached the Lordship of Jesus. He was 
above all things else a preacher: ‘‘Christ sent me, not to baptize, 
but to preach the gospel.’’*5 It was his good fortune to find in 
every city a meeting-house and an audience in it. These were 
in the ghetto. The Jewish synagogue and the audience of Jews, 
with its fringe of interested and Jehovah-worshiping gentiles, 
was his starting-point. There he presented his case publicly and 
formally. He called attention to the new discovery in the 
exegesis of the Jewish scriptures; namely, that these scriptures 
really predicted a death and resurrection of the Messiah. Jesus, 
he said, had died and been resurrected, and was therefore identi- 
fied as the Messiah." This staple argument of the Nazarenes 
was always the beginning of his work in the synagogue. As 
soon as the patience of the synagogue authorities was exhausted 
and he was no longer allowed the privilege of the platform, he 
continued his preaching in some other place. Sometimes he 
rented a public hall, as in Ephesus, where he occupied the 
lecture room of a professor of rhetoric, according to the Bezan 
manuscript, from eleven a. M. to four P. M.*7 Sometimes he 
preached in the commodious house of a well-to-do convert, as in 
Corinth, where the house of the gentile Christian, Titus Justus, 
next door to the synagogue, became his preaching place.” 

" Expositor’s Greek Testament, Vol. Il, p. 382. 
12 Acts 13:49. ™ Acts 19:10. % Acts 17:2, 3. 
3 Acts 14:6. 31 Cor. 1:17. 


17 Acts 19:8, 9. % Acts 18:7. 
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3. He held personal interviews. Naturally, after the presenta- 
tion of Paul’s startling views on the sabbath in the synagogue, 
frequent callers would visit him during the week in the bazaar 
where he worked at his trade. In this way the large number of 
personal relationships which existed between Paul and his con- 
verts were formed. ‘You know how we dealt with each one of 
you,” he wrote to the Thessalonians,* and when these words 
were read to the Thessalonian church, each remembered his own 
hours of personal agument and: inquiry with the Christian rabbi. 
Paul’s conception of the Lordship of Jesus and of his own com- 
mission to proclaim it absolutely mastered him, and must have 
been a frequent theme of conversation. His own profound reli- 
gious experience necessarily made him an inveterate propagan- 
dist. The book of Acts pictures him industriously discussing in 
the Athenian agora with the university professors and students; 
it represents him reminding the Ephesian elders that for three 
years he had not ceased to admonish everyone night and day ;* 
and doubtless many a fellow-voyager over the blue waters of 


the Mediterranean had memories of long conversations with a 
strangely sociable Jewish rabbi. The experience of a modern 
missionary “‘touring’’ is probably that in modern life which 
most nearly parallels the experience of Paul. 

4. He worked through a body of trained assistants. Paul 
realized at once that he could not carry out his plan unaided. 
He seems, therefore, to have organized a company of assistants. 
They constituted a kind of flying squadron, the different mem- 
bers of which could be detached at any time and sent to places 


of need. These men appear repeatedly in Paul’s correspondence, 
going here and there on delicate errands of evangelism, dealing 
with disorders, helping to settle perplexing questions, bringing 
in to Paul reports from the churches, bearing back from Paul 
letters, some of which have come down to us. Particularly dur- 
ing Paul’s imprisonment these men were the ones through whom 


his personal influence was brought directly to bear upon the 
churches that sorely needed his presence. Paul loved and 
honored these men, though they were not always satisfactory 


1991 Thess, 2:11. Acts 20:31. 
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to him. Indeed, some of them seem at times to have been 
exceedingly exasperating. Paul was ready at one time to say 
of some of them: ‘They all seek their own, not the things of 
Jesus Christ.” ** He could sympathize with the modern mis- 
sionary in all his relations, pleasant and unpleasant, with his 
native pastors! His appreciation of the importance of the 
function performed by these men is evident from the pungency 
and vigor with which he sometimes stirred them up when they 
began to grow lax. What a sermon one of them must have 
preached the Sunday after he received this message from the 
prison: ‘I charge thee in the sight of God and of Christ Jesus, 
who shall judge the quick and the dead, and by his appearing 
and his kingdom, preach the word!”** Paul saw that unless these 
men attended to their business, the Lordship of Jesus would not 
be proclaimed and his great enterprise would not be completed. 

5. He provided for the organization and ethical training of 
Christian churches. Paul did not conceive that his evangelism 
was an exclusively individual matter. His work was not done 
when he had secured the confession of the Lordship of Jesus 
from unrelated individuals. He gathered these individuals 
into groups and left them with a sense of some organic unity. 
This organic unity was the natural expression of a genuine 
spiritual unity. The individual members were drawn together 
by the strongest possible bonds: a common friend, deliverance 


from a common danger, a common hope, and a common work. 
All of these bonds centered in the person of the Lord Jesus 


Christ who was their common friend, their.common deliverer, 
the author of their common hope, and the one who assigned 


them their common work. It is not necessary to discuss the 
form of the organization. It is more important to recognize 
that the careful ethical instruction and training of this organi- 
zation were regarded by Paul as an essential part of his great 
work of evangelization. The references in his epistles to the 
“traditions” *3 that his converts had received from him during 
his presence with them very likely imply definite and practi- 
cal catechetical instruction. The prominence given to ethical 


Phil, 2:21. Tim. 431, 2 931 Cor. 11:2. 
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teaching in the so-called practical sections of his epistles is 
evidence of his estimate of the importance of ethical instruc- 
tion. The statement in 2 Cor. 11:28, 29 bears eloquent testi- 
mony to his constant concern for his converts after they had 
confessed their acceptance of the Lordship of Jesus, and to his 
recognition of the fact that their ethical training constituted an 
essential part of his great life-work: “There is that which 
presses upon me daily, anxiety for all the churches. Who is 
weak, and I am not in imagination by his side sharing his weak- 
ness? Who stumbles into sin, and I am not in sympathetic 
imagination burned by the heat of his temptation?” Paul’s con- 
ception of the Messiah’s judgment, and of the consummation of 
the kingdom of God that should succeed the judgment, was such 
as to call for habitual righteous living on the part of those who 
waited for their Lord: “Ye know how we dealt with each one 
of you as a father with his own children, exhorting you and 
encouraging you, and testifying to the end that ye should walk 
worthily of God who called you into his kingdom and glory.” + 

This brief discussion of Paul’s life-work, and of the methods 
employed by him in accomplishing it, is not without direct bear- 
ing upon the present situation. We are coming to a Pauline 
recognition of the extreme simplicity of the main issue that is 
presented by Christianity to him who would become a Christian. 
Many things related to the main issue are not so simple. It is 
the glory of Christianity that it stimulates inquiry into the deep 
questions of philosophy, metaphysics, and science; but perhaps 
never since the apostolic days has it been so evident that the 
main issue can be met at once, and that the metaphysical ques- 
tions related to the main issue are subordinate and can be met 
at leisure. The appeal of Christian evangelism is for a practical 
acceptance in life of the control of Jesus Christ—a living, mor- 
ally regenerating, personal power; and the reasons for such 
acceptance can be stated with a clearness and cogency that have 
not always been possible. The closer study of the New Testa- 
ment in the spirit of historical exegesis is rapidly restoring to 


41 Thess, 2:11, 12. 
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our conceptions of Christian truth an apostolic simplicity that is 
essential to effective evangelization on a world-wide scale. 

It would quite likely be a decided advantage also if the 
church of today could see its problem of evangelization with 
something of the definiteness which which it appeared to Paul. 
Our world is much larger than Paul’s Roman empire, and the 
“consummation of the age’’ does not seem so near to us as it 
did to Paul. But the spirit of combination for the accomplish- 
ment of vast enterprises that pervades the business world begins 
also to affect the religious world. It does not quite seem an 
idle dream. to conceive that a number of missionary societies 
should look out upon the entire unevangelized world, determine 
where its strategic points of influence are, assign them by mutual 
agreement to a certain section, or certain sections, of the church, 
and so proceed with Pauline directness and simplicity to the 
accomplishment of a definitely outlined enterprise. It would be 
far easier to command the money requisite for such an achieve- 
ment if it could be made evident to business men that a definite, 
clearly outlined enterprise, with a beginning and an end, how- 
ever vast, was being systematically undertaken. It certainly 
would be easier to secure the far more important spiritual con- 
ditions requisite for successful evangelization if it could be felt 
that all, or a large part, of the Christian church was undertaking 
the enterprise in a spirit of mutual co-operation and Christian 
unity. The process of simplifying theological thought that is 
now going on prepares the way for the elimination of confusion 
in the field of practical evangelization. The increasingly clearer 
recognition of the fact that the evangelistic issue is simple and 
the same in all sections of the Christian church facilitates com- 
bination in the field of objective endeavor. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION.' 


By PROFESSOR EDWARD L, CurTIs, Pu.D., D.D., 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 


Ow1nG to the inferiority of many of the teachings of the Old 
Testament compared with those of the New, a feeling ever and 
anon arises that the Old Testament has but little religious value 
and might almost be dispensed with. 

The Old Testament, it is true, will always be studied as a 
means of understanding the New. Jesus wasa Jew. Christianity 
is but a further development of the Hebrew religion. The his- 
torical background of the person and teaching of Christ is largely 
made up of influences derived from the Old Testament. He who 
has never read the Old Testament cannot understand the New. 
Old Testament laws and customs are constantly referred to in 
the New Testament. Old Testament narratives furnish a wealth 
of illustration for exhibiting New Testament doctrines. Old 
Testament ideas form, indeed, not only the very foundations, but 
also a goodly part of the structure, which we may call the edifice 
of Christian thought. Christ also in his person, and through the 
kingdom which he has introduced, is a fulfilment of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy. From the point of view, then, of enabling one 
to understand the New Testament, the Old Testament has a most 
important part in religious education. One must study it who is 
to have any comprehensive grasp of Christianity or the true 
religion. My purpose, however, is not to speak of this use of 
the Old Testament in its connection with the higher religious 

education or instruction of the college and the theological semi- 

nary, but of its place and use in the religious education provided 
by the church through the Sunday school, the pulpit, and the 
home. 
Religious education differs from religious instruction. The 
latter aims at giving information or exact knowledge, the former 
*Address given at the opening of the Yale Divinity School, September 24, 1903. 
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includes more. It seeks to influence the will, to fashion or mold 
the character. It is a process of soul-nutrition, of the develop- 
ment of one’s moral and spiritual nature. Through a religious 
education one becomes true and loving in one’s relation to his 
fellows, and obtains an abiding personal peace, having a word of 
comfort for those in the sorest distress; and the fundamental 
postulate of this is the recognition of an all-controlling, all-loving 
personal force in nature and in human life; or, in other words, a 
belief in God. This is the substratum of a religious education, 
as the meaning of the word “religious” itself implies. And the 
Old Testament is the incomparable means for impressing this 
belief, because of all writings having this idea of God in a high 
and worthy form it takes this idea the most for granted. One 
reads the modern newspaper without necessarily a thought of 
divine activity in the world. One reads the Old Testament with 
scarcely any other thought. God is at all times and in all places 
present. One is constantly reminded of the words of the Psalmist: 

If I ascend up into heaven thou art there: 

If I make my bed in sheol, behold thou art there. 

If I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 

Even there shall thy hand lead me, 


And thy right hand shall hold me. 
—Ps. 139:8f. 


The philosophy of life of the Old Testament is that 


In [the divine] hand is the soul of every living thing, 
And the breath of all mankind. 

With God is strength and effectual working; 
The deceiver and the deceived are his. 

He leadeth the counsellor away spoiled, 

And judges maketh he fools. 

He looseth bonds of kings, 

And bindeth their loins with a girdle. 

He leadeth priests away spoiled, 

And overthroweth the mighty. 

He removeth the speech of the trusty, 

And taketh away the understanding of elders. 
He poureth contempt upon princes, 

And looseth the belt of the strong. 
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He increaseth nations and destroyeth them; 

He spreadeth nations abroad and destroyeth them. 

He taketh the hearts of the chiefs of the people of the earth, 

And causeth them to wander in a wilderness where there is no way. 

They grope in the dark without light, 

He maketh them to stagger as a drunken man. 
—Job 12:10, 16-21, 23-25. 

This universal presence of God in all history, in all human 
life, is stated by the Old Testament writers, not as an inference, 
but as a fact. He is absolutely and directly at hand. He is as 
real as the events and actors with whom he is associated. We 
speak of the different characters of Israel’s history, of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, of Moses, Joshua, and the Judges, of Solomon, 
Jereboam, Ahab, and the rest. But in the Pentateuch, in Joshua, 
Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, I and 2 Kings, Jehovah is just as real a 
character in the history of Israel and is playing just as concrete 
a part as any of these human actors; and one more readily and 
truly learns of God and becomes impressed with the idea of 
his all-controlling presence in human life through the Old Testa- - 
ment than through any other means. This gift of seeing God 
thus directly in human affairs belonged to antiquity, and since 
then in its freshness has been lost. We find it, for example, in 
the /éad of Homer, where the gods are ever present in the fray 
around Troy; but the Old Testament alone presents the concep- 
tion of a true and worthy divine activity in human affairs. God 
is one; and he is essentially the Jehovah of the Old Testament. 
Were the Olympian deities true representatives of the personality 
back of the universe, then the Jad would have a fundamental 
place in religious education. 

With equal directness and impressiveness does the Old Testa- 
ment teach the fact of the controlling personal force in nature 
as well as in history. Through simple fiats in beautiful order 
and completeness God brings the earth with all its creatures and 
environment into being. The winds are his messengers, the 
clouds his chariot, the thunder his voice, the earthquake his 
touch, the volcanic eruption the manifestation of his wrath. He 
always abides in nature. The grass growing, the dew sparkling, 
the rain falling, the cattle living or dying—all speak of him, 
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declaring his activity. Thus the Old Testament reveals God as 
the all-controlling personal force back of human life and natural 
phenomena. And if one wishes in the most natural way possible 
to communicate this idea to one with undeveloped powers 
of reason, and devoid of all ideas save the simplest, he 
would recount to him the narratives of the Old Testament. 
Now, in religious education we begin with children whose minds 
are in this condition (many adults also are ‘but children of 
a larger growth”). We teach them thus the fundamental idea 
of God. They can grasp him as he is presented in the Old 
Testament. He appears there under anthropomorphic forms or 
as a species of a man. He walks in the garden in the cool of 
the day. He descends to inspect the tower of Babel. He 
talks with Abraham and Moses and the prophets. He awakens 
Samuel at night. He is in one place apparently more than 
another. He has passions like a man, repenting on account 
of the things that he has made. He becomes very angry at 
those who thwart his purposes. He assists his chosen people in 
most marvelous and wonderful ways. 

Hence children will listen to the Old Testament stories with 
delight, and will receive through them impressions of God which 
in their substance are entirely correct. God is everywhere 
present. God does take care of the good, and he does punish 
evildoers. A person is back of the universe, and the universe is 
one of moral order. The character of God displayed in the Old 
Testament, it is true,is incomplete. He is pictured as the father 
of Israel only, and not of all men. He is loving toward Israel 
his friends, but is merciless toward his foes, whom he ruthlessly 
commands to be destroyed. He is also arbitrary and capricious 
at times in his rewards and punishments. Abraham, for example, 
comes off well at the courts of Pharaoh and Abimelech, where 
he had prevaricated; while those who had innocently wronged 
his wife are made to suffer. The general scheme of the divine 
government portrayed in the Old Testament is also in some 
respects false. The failure of crops and the spread of disease 
cannot really be directly connected with the neglect of certain 
religious rites and ceremonies. 
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But reflection on these matters lies outside of the thought of 
children, and whenever it does arise as youth approaches man- 
hood, the wrong notions of the Old Testament are easily enough 
rectified by those of the New Testament and the modern church. 
Difficulty only appears when the Old Testament is taught as an 
infallible book. It represents the thought and experience of the 
Jewish Christian church during the period of its childhood, and 
this is the very reason why it is so wonderfully adapted for use 
in the education of children. 

The elements of the imagination in the Old Testament 
render these writings most interesting and implant the lessons 
they were meant to convey. The story of Elijah fed by the 
ravens, and of the untailing barrel of meal and cruse of oil, 
impresses a child far more with the thought of divine care 
than the prosaic narrative of Obadiah sustaining the one hundred 
prophets with bread and water in two caves. From the latter, 
the child would infer that Obadiah was a good man, but little of 
the protecting care of our heavenly Father. But this truth hav- 
ing been lodged in the soul cannot be displaced, even if we are 
later taught that the story of the ravens, and the meal and oil, 
may be a parable. 

Questions of the historical reality of the Old Testament nar- 
ratives ought never to be presented to children until they raise 
them themselves. Then children must be dealt with honestly, 
and teachers should express their own candid belief and that of 
the church. 

We are to observe that the teaching of the history of the 
Hebrews, which involves biblical criticism, is not the same as the 
teaching of religion. The two things ought to be kept distinct. 
A great fault, to my mind, in the usual expositions of the Sunday- 
school lessons taken from the Old Testament, is that these two 
spheres of teaching are inextricably jumbled together. Appar- 
ently the endeavor is made to teach a bit of history and a bit of 
religion at the same time, and each as equally important. The 
danger is that a wrong impression may be left of both. Religion, 
roughly speaking, is to be taught taking the Old Testament nar- 
ratives as they are; but history very frequently by taking them 
as they are not. 
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Historical investigation, however, has a place in religious 
education in interesting persons in religious truth. While a 
child receives directly, for example, the religious lesson of the 
story of Cain and Abel through a simple exposition of the story 
according to the material of the Scripture, the lesson of the 
tragedy of human history after sin entered the world may doubt 
less be sharpened for an adult by meeting his inquiry in respect 
to the origin of the story; and thus historical study F becomes the 
handmaid of religious teaching. 

I have emphasized the fact that the Old Testament has special 
value in the religious education of children. But it must not be 
overlooked that for this very reason it also has value for the 
religious education of grown-up men and women. Education is 
a continual process. Sentiment influences the soul; association 
and recollection move the will. The source of first impressions 
quickens and revives them in later life; and for this reason the 
Old Testament should always be read in our homes and churches. 

And then also, though in certain respects the teachings of the 
Old Testament in reference to God as he is revealed in connec- 
tion with human life and with nature need the supplement of the 
New Testament teachings and those of the modern church, 
yet they are very beautiful and full of truth. There is a won- 
drous revelation of divine love inthe Old Testament. The whole 
aspect of God as there revealed is, indeed, that of love. Man is 
made in the divine likeness and image, as though God would 
have a fellow upon whom he could lavish gifts and affection. 
Paradise is prepared for him; and when Paradise is lost, then 
begin promises and manifestations of divine grace looking ever 
forward to a Paradise to be regained. The whole story of Israel 
is one of grace and love. Israel was the least of all nations. She 
had nothing to recommend her. She was always stiff-necked 
and rebellious. And yet Jehovah loved her. Her woes became 
his woes; her affliction his affliction. She might, like an adul-. 
terous woman, be faithless toward him, but he would never leave 
nor forsake her. Her redemption was sure in the end to come, 
because he changed not and his love never wavered. 

Equally, however, with these conceptions of divine love given 
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in the Old Testament, we need those of divine wrath against sin. 
Stories like that of the flood and of the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah are still timely, not only because God was gracious 
to Noah and Lot and their families, but also because he destroyed 
the inhabitants of the earth and of the cities of the plain. 
Israel’s extermination of the Canaanites is an awful picture. 
But seeds of moral decay at the present time work destructions 
comparable to those given in the Old Testament; and while our 
philosophy may differ from that of the Old Testament writers in 
some particulars, it is well to remember that sin is accompanied 
with horrors at the present day. 

It is interesting also to note how even the modern scientific 
thinker recurs to forms of expression identical with those of the 
Old Testament in reference to the relation of God to nature. 
In one of his recent works the late John Fiske says: “1 often 
think, when working over my plants, of what Linnzus once said 
of the unfolding of a blossom: ‘I saw God in his glory passing 
near me and bowed my head in worship.’”’ This utterance of : 


Linnzus is a perfect Old Testament expression and form of 


thought. It is paralleled, when we turn from the flowers to the 
stars, in the words of the Psalmist who says: 

The heavens declare the glory of God ; 

The firmament showeth his handiwork. 

Day unto day uttereth speech, 

And night unto night showeth forth knowledge. 

— Ps. 19:1, 2. 
The simple Old Testament expressions convey religious truth in 
a way that cannot possibly be matched by any modern forms of 
thought, because nature, according to the Old Testament, is 
never viewed for her own sake, but only as a revelation of God. 
But to become religiously educated one needs not only the 

inspiration of a knowledge of God, but also the inspiration of 
the knowledge of man and of oneself. This also is most abun- 
dantly imparted by the Old Testament. Human nature is there 
revealed. Humanity speaks through its pages. The joys and 
sorrows of mankind are pictured, of youth and manhood and 
age, of motherhood and fatherhood, of-home, of wars and peace. 
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And all the delineation is in respect to man’s relation to God or in 
respect to the question of right and wrong. This was the upper- 
most question to the Hebrew people, as their story is told in the 
Old Testament records. Other questions seem to have faced 
other peoples—that of commercial prosperity, the Phoenicians ; 
of beauty, the Greeks; of order and dominion, the Romans; but 
of righteousness and holiness, the Hebrews. In reality the 
thought and struggle of all these peoples may have had much 
in common, but the Old Testament records the life of the 
Hebrews only from this religious point of view, and presents in 
a far more extensive and concrete form the struggle for righteous- 
ness and holiness than even the New Testament. The New Tes- 
tament gives precept and rule and the sublime ideal in the life 
of Christ; but ordinary human action is in a large degree want- 
ing. This is given in the Old Testament in typical characters. 
In the story of Adam and Eve we behold how man is tempted 
to sin and how he yields and falls; in the story of Cain and 
Abel, how jealousy can lead to murder; in the story of Noah, 
how the righteous are saved. Abraham is a type of the faithful; 
Isaac, of the weak and yielding; Jacob, of the strong and 
crooked whom grace finally subdued: Esau, of the frivolous; 
and Joseph, of the noble and wise. 

Thus through the entire Old Testament glimpses are given of 
human life which, like the lives of men and women around about 
us, arouse thought and regulate conduct. No such types of 
religious significance can be found anywhere else in literature; 
and these are all labeled at their moral worth, and in them is the 
rarest combination of the simple and the profound. Children 
read Old Testament stories and are duly impressed with the les- 
sons which they are designed to teach. Yet they contain mate- 
rial showing a deep knowledge of human nature and wonderful 
dramatic skill. In the story of the Fall the mysterious connec- 
tion between knowledge and boldness to sin, the workings of 
conscience, the relation of guilt, if not to death, yet to the terror 
and curse of death, are given with such essential truthfulness 
‘that George Adam Smith says: ‘‘ After all the centuries of man’s 
acquaintance with himself, after all the analyses of philosophy 
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and ethics, we have hardly reached deeper than this ancient 
examination of the human heart.” Something similiar we find 
in other narratives, and thus they furnish the most usable mate- 
rial for the preacher. . 

All of the complex workings of the human soul appear to be 
given in Old Testament characters. With a few bold strokes of 
the pen they are sketched, where a modern writer requires a vol- 
ume. The dramatic action also is often wonderful. Take, for 
example, the story of Naaman the Syrian, where we have the 
great and valiant captain a leper, the sympathy and saving advice 
of the little captive maid, the quest for health with the letter to 
the King of Israel, the fright of the king at the demands made 
upon him,-the prophet’s reply that there was a God in Israel, the 
message of the prophet to Naaman, the Syrian’s anger, the per- 
suasion of his servants, his healing bath in Jordan, his return to 
the prophet, Elisha’s refusal of gifts, the vow of Naaman, 
Gehazi’s appropriation of gifts, his hiding the stuff, his detection, 
Elisha’s rebuke of Gehazi, and the servant’s going forth as a 
leper white as snow. All this is compressed into a single chap- 
ter as solid and as eloquent as ever was written. ‘They havea 
miraculous talent of style, those Old Testament writers,’’ says 
Alexander Whyte, speaking of this chapter; ‘our very best 
authors cannot hold the candle to them.” 

Modern scholarship tells us that many of the Old Testament 
characters are touched by the imagination. Doubt is cast upon 
the historical reality of some. But this does not diminish their 
value in conveying religious lessons. Criticism may teach that 
the story of Joseph is in many respects ideal. But no criticism 
can ever dislodge the moral feeling that the story of Joseph 
arouses: that one ought not to yield to temptation; that one 
should go to jail rather than do wrong; that God somehow and 
somewhere does vindicate the righteous. Criticism will dull the 
force of the story of Joseph only when it intrudes itself. Here 
again distinct religious use of the Old Testament and its literary 
and historical study are liable to be conflated. They should be 
kept clear and distinct. Historical investigation often lessens 
the religious value of an Old Testament character. Ahab in the 
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Bible is a type of a very bad man; in reality he was an able and 
vigorous king. Modern scholarship unearths that side of his 
character which the sacred writer passes over as recorded in the 
book of the Chronicles of* the Kings of Israel. That lost book 
had great historical value; but we are not aware that it had any 
religious value. One does not necessarily receive a religious 
education through becoming acquainted with the history of the 
Hebrews, and much less with the history of the Assyrians; but 
one does receive such an education in taking the Old Testament 
at its face value; in studying it to receive the spiritual nutriment 
which it was designed to give, rather than the process by which 
that nutriment was created. 

My consideration thus far has been chiefly of the historical 
books of the Old Testament, which appeal to children and youth. 
In the prophetical ‘we have another class of literature, in which, 
since narrative is wanting, the appeal is made almost exclusively 
to adult minds. How, then, do men and women receive a reli- 
gious education through the prophetical books? First, in the way 
which I have already emphasized, in being impressed with the 
righteous and loving and retributive character of God and his 
all-controlling power over the destinies of mankind. A spirit of 
optimism is given from the prophets: faith grows large; nerve 
and strength are implanted to endure the ills of life. 

But the prophetical books have a function especially in 
arousing the conscience in reference to public wrongs. These 
writings are concerned with the fortunes of nations and classes 
in society rather than with the life of specific individuals. They 
proclaim the impending fate, not only of Israel, but likewise of 
Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Tyre, Philistia, Moab, Ammon, and 
the other neighbors of Israel. These nations are weighed some- 
times in the balance simply in regard to their treatment of Israel ; 
and here is a notion which we must abandon as an incomplete 
statement of fact. Humanity is one; all mankind are the Lord’s 
people. But almost equally are the nations weighed in reference 
to moral conduct in general—that of one people toward another, 
and that of one class in society toward another. And thus warn- 
ings are given against the greedy and covetous oppression of the 
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poor by the rich; against the prevalence of drunkenness, against 
bribery and corruption in high places; against cruelty in war- 
fare; against lawlessness of every kind; against the lust for 
national conquest. These writings on public questions stir the 
conscience. Through them men may be aroused to abolish the 
sweat-shop and the gin palace, to protect the Indian and the 
negro, to purify the halls of legislation, to forbid the partition 
of China, and to repress ‘the unspeakable Turk.” This is the 
great educational value of the Old Testament prophets. 

The question is sometimes mildly raised at the present time 
whether nations or even corporations are amenable to the laws 
of Christian conduct which we apply to individuals. The Old 
Testament answers this question in the affirmative, and in a way 
that applies directly to modern life. There is no hereafter for 
nations. The divine reckoning of rewards and punishments for 
them takes place here. And prophets lay bare the secret of 
national ruin and disaster. The fall of Israel, followed by that 
of Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt, and other peoples, is depicted 
according to moral causes, and serves as a perpetual warning to 
communities and peoples of the present day. 

In the poetical books and those of wisdom literature we have, 
in addition to material common with the other books, that which 
we may call appropriate for a second stage in religious education 
after God in history and nature has been fully recognized. It is 
the stage when man now speaks and gives the result of his own 
experience. His own inner life is revealed; the result of his 
observations is recorded. In this, of which I must speak most 
briefly, we find two main contributions for religious education. 
One is that which is given in the book of Proverbs, where pru- 
dence is especially inculcated. This is inferior; yet even this is 
not to be neglected or despised, because wisdom may well be a 
forerunner of love. Certainly obedience, industry, integrity, 
temperance, modesty, and similar virtues have a large place in a 
truly religious character. And the warnings written for young 
men in ancient Jerusalem are equally applicable for those dwelling 
in modern cities. 

In this connection may be mentioned also the moral precepts 
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of the Pentateuch, and especially the ten commandments, which 
have always had such a large place in the religious education of 
Christian communities. These are akin to the wisdom literature, 
because they present universal truths applicable not simply to 
Israel but to all mankind. ; 

The higher contributions of the poetical books are a stimulus 
to faith. The souls of believers speak in these writings, and in 
their utterance we find an experience akin to ours. This is the 
charm of the Psalter and of the book of Job. Something is fur- 
nished for every mood: a thanksgiving for an hour of joy, a 
supplication for one of distress, a confession for one of penitence, ° 
a doubt akin to our own in facing the mysteries of life. The 
sympathetic thus is everywhere expressed, but always in such a 
way as to increase our faith, to give that inward peace and furnish 
that word of consolation which is so important for others. This 
is the great work of the poetical books and of the wisdom litera- 
ture, in a religious education, and properly crowns and completes 
that furnished by the Old Testament as a whole. 

Thus the Old Testament remains indispensable as furnishing 
the material for spiritual nutrition, and occupies a place that 
nothing else can supply. Well, indeed, was written of it in the 
New Testament that it is ‘profitable for teaching, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction which is in righteousness: that the 
man of God may be complete, furnished completely unto every 
good work” (2 Tim. 3:16). 
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JESUS CHRIST AND ETERNAL LIFE. 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES GRAY SHAW, Pu.D., 
New York University, New York City. 


A THEORY of Jesus Christ based upon his life represents a new phase 
of religious thinking. Even the biography of Christ may be regarded 
as a recent product of modern thought, belonging practically to the 
nineteenth century. In the year 1781, when Kant’s Xritik appeared, 
J. J. Hess brought out his Ledbensgeschichte Jesu; this work was one of 
the earliest in the field of biographies of Christ. Before this time, 
during the modern enlightenment when many a philosophic problem 
was for the first time broached, the question of Christ’s history was not 
taken up, although deist writers like Collins and Woolston criticised 
various phases of the same. ‘To Woolston especially Strauss again and 
again confesses his indebtedness. From its peculiar point of view, the. 
system of natural religion could hardly find any value in such a subject 
as Christ’s personal history ; inimical to all forms of process, and to all 
phases of the positive in religion, this theory considered all things in 
the light of reason. Because the nineteenth century has been pervaded 
with the historical spirit, it has evinced an interest in the actual career 
of Jesus; and in independence of traditional Christology there has 
arisen the question as to Christ’s character and career. How shall the 
study of this question be pursued ? 

The philosophy of religion, which surveys the religous sentiment in 
its independence, also provides a means of studying the idea of Christ. 
His personality is studied, not in the light of an abstraction, but as a 
concrete element in the actual history of religion. Christ is a religious 
personality ; he is also a historical factor. In himself uniting the ideas 
of religion and history, Christ became a revelation. Religion in gen- 
eral has ever been affected by its priest or prophet; world-religions 
are closely associated with great names. Apart from Christ, Christian- 
ity is nothing; and where religion is studied, not as an abstraction, but 
as a living and qualitative fact, the question as to the nature of a person- 
ality like Christ’s becomes as vital as the problem of the world, of the 
soul, or of God. The discussion as to Christ’s nature must thus be car- 
ried on in the sphere of religion where it is appreciated. Here it is 
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asked: Who was Jesus? What can He be to us today? ‘To answer 
such questions, it is imperative to discover the conditions under which 
our thought apprehends its problems. As a result, it is hoped that we 
may be able to place the problem of Christ in its proper light. 

Like the essence of Christianity, the idea of Christ is twofold ; it 
consists in the belief of Jesus himself and in the disciples’ faith in him. 
The belief and doctrine of Jesus have changed man’s impression of the 
world and human life. As a result, man believes in Christ himself. 
The importance of this belief for religion cannot be overestimated ; at 
the same time there must be noted the tendency to press on to the 
source of the Christian doctrine in the person of Christ. In the his- 
tory of this religion, the believer has been affected first by its Founder ; 
then, by his teaching. Christ is esteemed as something more than a 
teacher ; he is presently regarded as the object of religious veneration. 

This is not to say anything about the metaphysics of Jesus; too 
long has Christendom delayed in its anxiety to deduce a rationale of 
why and how the historical Christ should be. May it not be more con- 
sistent with the principles of actual faith to begin with the life as given 
in history ? Then we can proceed with the aim of satisfying religious 
need, rather than by trying to produce a logic of theology. Christ has 
appeared ; what can He become to us? We see that there is in mana 
religious life, and that in the light of this a new goal is presented to his 
activities. This life with its goal cannot well remain indifferent to the 
personality of one like Christ. Forthwith there arises the question : 
Of what value is the idea of Christ to us? 


I. 


1. In its development Christian thought was originally affected by 
the Christ idea of the epistles rather than by the gospel descriptions. 
In this way the progress of Christianity seems to have been from the 
epistolary to the evangelical form of expression. The apostolic con- 
ception of Christ is an essentially twofold one, appealing to thought and 
to life. Christ represents an idea worthy of most profound specula- 
tion; in addition to this, he is related to the believer’s most intimate 
experience. Through Christ, God was conceived of as creating the 
world; and by this same Christ man is redeemed from the world. By 
means of Christ’s death man is reconciled to God; through his life 
man is saved. Such conceptions predominate in apostolic thought. 
In the particular case of Paul, who is the leader in this style of reason- 
ing, Christ’s life and death are viewed in a second way — as practical] 
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related to the religious life of the believer. The believer dies with 
Christ to all sin or taint of the world; he lives in Christ, being risen 
with him from the dead. The Christian’s thought of God is thus 
bounded by the idea of Christ, while his estimate of human life is based 
upon Christ’s character and career. 

Where the soul felt itself saved from the world and living in Christ, 
the awakened religious consciousness became anxious to know what the 
actual life of the Redeemer had been. In response to some such sen- 
timent the gospels were written. The question, “ What think ye of 
Christ ?’’ arose in connection with rabbinism; the answer to it which 
is found in the book of Acts tends to return to the Old Testament. 
Christ is the Son of David; at the same time he is Lord, for he is 
risen from the dead while David’s sepulcher is still present. Like the 
apostles, the evangelists were of atwofold mind: Christ is the national 
Messiah; he is also the Son of God. Inthe popular mind Jesus was 
Judah’s deliverer from Rome; he was also considered to be the divine 
Logos, redeeming man from the world. The further term, “Son of 
man,” was applied in a way calculated to suggest conceptions either 
political or theological. The evangelists may not have appreciated the . 
subject which they undertook, but they did not fail to point out the 
extraordinary character of their Lord: “These [things] are written 
that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and that 
believing ye may have life in his name” (John 20:31). In this way 
they summed up their own writings and adjusted them tothe demands 
of a faith in Christ. Yet Christ was to them more than their accounts 
of him. Once write all that Jesus did, and the world itself could not 
contain the books which should be written. The gospels are not a 
biography of Christ, or a treatise on his teaching; written to serve a 
religious purpose in various Christian communities, they make a direct 
appeal to the religious consciousness, where they evoke worship. 

2. For the working out of the New Testament idea of Christ we 
must look to modern rather than to medieval thought. This is not 
due to the fact that the actual faith of the church was warped, but is 
rather to be attributed to the inappropriateness of patristic and scho- 
lastic philosophy. Our world and our view of human life are essentially 
different from the conceptions of a thousand years ago; hence the 
explanation of any idea which we now entertain is, and must be, 
peculiar to our own methods. History abides; religious literature isa 
constant factor in civilization; but the explanation of this history and 
the theory of such literature vary from age to age. Perhaps as never 
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before, we are seeing the importance of that reality which is given in 
history. In connection with the religious sentiment this is strikingly 
true ; archeology has revealed a new world of literature. Such methods 
have only enhanced the character of the New Testament. The year 
1859 is significant, not only for the publication of the Origin of Species, 
but as well for the discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus. Where the 
peculiar nature of religion is appreciated, and where history has been 
justified, the personality of Jesus is more likely to receive adequate 
treatment. 

' Leading thinkers in modern philosophy have not hesitated to take 
up the problem of Christ. They have done this in a manner which 
was at once free from traditionalism and characteristic of their own 
methods. During the Enlightenment the markedly political tendency 
was everywhere present. In the system of Hobbes modern political 
and theological theory finds an inception. According to this thinker, 
belief in Christ consists in the recognition that he was the Messiah. 
All other determinations fall below the standard of rational religion and 
evangelical faith. Similar to this is the thought of Locke. By him 
the essence of Christianity was found in the idea that Jesus was the 
Christ. Now both Hobbes and Locke urged such views for the benefit 
of a politically free religion ; so devoid is the idea of Christ of meta- 
physical determinations that the absence of such in any theory should 
not prevent the latter from receiving full toleration. The value of such 
views must not be passed over lightly; for hereby was it pointed out 
that the true idea of Christ was the New Testament one, and that this 
was reconcilable with modern thought. 

Modern idealism has likewise included within its field the funda- 
mental ideas of the Christian religion. In the cases of Kant and 
Hegel this is clearly seen. The one has shown how closely connected 
with positive religion is human character ; the other has made possible 
a historical view of religion. As a result, there has been witnessed a 
Kantian and a Hegelian form of Christianity. But neither of these 
thinkers was able to bring out the religious character of Christ or the 
historical view of his career. To Kant, Christ exemplified the Son of 
God viewed as an ideal; as a human copy of a divine being was he to 
be regarded. In Hegel’s mind Christ signified the synthesis of the 
divine and human; he was the God-man. What is lacking in such 
views as these is the reality which comes from history alone. To satisfy 
the religious instinct in man somewhat more than an ideal or a specula- 
tive principle is demanded. 
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II. 


Present-day thought must assume a very different point of view. In 

its most general form, the life of Christ is to be considered as an event 
which, taking place in the world’s history, has had the effect of chan- 
ging the latter’s course. Asa result, we may survey the life of Christ as 
though something most significant had come to pass. Apart from any 
a priori considerations, the history of Christ lies before the mind to be 
judged according to its merits. This historical happening must further 
be considered as making up a peculiar career. Christ conceived of his 
life as a mission; this was carried out, not in response to any earthly 
call, but with a motive which was supernatural. Christ felt himself to 
be carrying on a work which God might perform. The ordinary 
springs of human activity, like praise and fame, utility and power, were 
absent from his mind. ‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
Christ’s career thus had about it the character of a singular perform- 
ance, wholly unparalleled in the history of humanity. His work was 
likewise a service wrought for the good of man. He who reads the 
history of Christ’s life will feel that for him a singular advantage has 
been achieved ; and this, applying as it does to all mankind, is further . 
seen to consist in the highest possible benefit. 

1. The force of Christ’s career will be felt when his teaching is 
examined. In such a connection it becomes possible to develop a 
determination of the problem which shall in some wise take the place 
vacated by traditional metaphysics. ‘Today we are anxious to know 
what kind of an impression Christ makes upon the consciousness of 
mankind. Having seen this, we-hope to judge of his character. The 
pathway to all this is indicated by his teaching. It is by no means a 
light task to concentrate the doctrine of Christ in a word or even a 
proposition; but, by observing the language of the gospels, something 
like this may be done. Christ’s own thought was affected by ideas of 
God’s fatherhood and kingdom. In a certain sense, this double doc- 
trine was the foundation of his teaching. Branching out from it were 
various precepts, centering in the twofold commandment of love toward 
God and toward man. Anxious to express the nature of God, as well 
as to content the aspirations of man’s spiritual nature, Christ employed 
the idea of eternal life. In all this teaching the mind of Christ was 
itself expressed ; he personally sanctions his doctrine, just as he exem- 
plifies it. 

A nearer view of Christ is obtained when the doctrine of eternal life 
is further examined. The conception of God as the Father with his 
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kingdom may hereby be made more complete. Eternal life belongs to 
God, who bestows it upon the members of thekingdom. Thekingdom 
of God is a realm of life eternal ; to enter it, a new life must be pos- 
sessed. In a similar way, life eternal consists in knowing God and 
Jesus Christ whom he has sent. God is life eternal; Christ is the one 
who dispenses the gift. ‘Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life.” In distinction from the idea of the kingdom, 
that of eternal life made an abiding impression upon the minds of the 
disciples, as the epistles clearly show. In itself, and as the mean 
between the principles of the Father and of the kingdom, the notion 
of eternal life is an important one in interpreting Christianity. In the 
same way it becomes essential to a comprehension of Christ’s person- 
ality. We may apply it to God, whereby he is no longer regarded asa 
substance, but as a life absolute and everlasting. Christ’s character is 
to be studied in the same light. He is not a thought to be surveyed 
by the mind; nor is he a center of moral activity, appealing to man’s 
will. He is a life, whose value is an abiding one. Possessing eternal 
life, he is at the same time a historical character. To find the eternal 
in the form of time is a religious problem by no means easy. When 
this assumes the personal form, as it does in the question before us, the 
solution is made more satisfactory. 

Christ, as the author of eternal life, is best understood when that 
very idea is applied to him. Said he: “I am the way, the truth, and 
the life.” By means of his person, religion becomes organic. By vir- 
tue of his character, the religious life is made intrinsic. ‘‘ Whoso 
loseth his life for my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall find it.” 
In the same way, the personality of Christ exemplifies the imperative 
character of that which he announced. The young man, desirous of 
following him, yet anxious to fulfil his filial obligation, was exhorted 
to let the dead bury the dead and go and follow Christ. The whole 
range of the Christian life is circumscribed by the character of Christ. 
His doctrine lives because he lives; it has force because of his personal 
power. Embodying eternal life, Christ becomes a definite object in 
the religious consciousness of the believer. For the believer to live is 
Christ, and to die is victory. When such effects as these are noted, the 
immense importance of Christ’s person may in some sense be felt. 
Eternal life, instead of signifying that which is purely negative or 
abstract, becomes characteristic and personal. 

But, it is asked, how stands such a view of Christ under the condi- 
tions which present life and culture impose upon,us? In a twofold 
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way this use of Christ’s person has been made; here, by a rigid scien- 
tist, anxious to pass from the painful conditions of the natural world to 

that which is more in harmony with spiritual life ; there, by an advanced 

theologian, who abandons the concepts of traditional metaphysics, 

hoping to find in the idea of Christ the kernel of true religion. This is 

the case with Darwin and Herrmann. Darwin’s feeling in this matter 

is revealed in his correspondence, especially in a letter to Asa Gray, in 

answer to whose question, ‘‘ What would convince you of design ?” he 

wrote the following: “If I saw an angel come down to teach us good, 

and I was convinced from others’ seeing him that I was not mad, I 

should believe in design.”* The organic world following laws of natu- 

ral evolution seemed to Darwin to make the question of design a hope- 

less one ; so much so that he spoke of himself as being perhaps con- 

vinced, “‘if man were made of brass or iron, and in no way connected 

with any organism which had ever lived.”* The person of Jesus, which 

is not infra-organic, but supra-organic, seems well calculated to take 
the place of this desired angel which, coming down to man, should 

teach him good. Relief from the limitation of the purely natural is 
thus found, it may be, in the idea of Christ. 

The case of Herrmann is not so striking, perhaps, as the singular 
experience just recounted ; but it is none the less instructive. Accord- 
ing to Herrmann, religion finds its center in the fact of man’s salvation 
from the world ; religion is thus the belief in a supra-mundane destiny 
for man. But where man is perplexed by the apparently natural and 
historical character of his life, his belief in God leads him to see that 
his historical life is not thus empty, but rather that through such life 
he becomes a partaker of the eternal and unchangeable. But where 
arises this belief in man’s religious destiny? It arises in connection 
with the idea of Christ. His appearance, in the form of a historical 
phenomenon, shows what the destiny of man may be. Jesus manifestly 
belongs to a superior order of life ; at the same time he appears in his- 
tory. When we perceive his career, we are in a better position to see 
the true end of human life. Such is the peculiar evolution of Christ’s 
historical life ; with the incident of Darwin, it constitutes a new type of 
thought. 

2. The relation of Christ’s person to his doctrine of eternal life is 
an organic one; he is the true representative of this realm. As for 
man, he finds himself fixed apparently in the world about him; his 
life is wrapped up in nature and history. For that which is eternal no 
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room is made. Divine design and human destiny seem to be entirely 
absent ; and nothing in the series of events which we call the world 
and its history is calculated to make up for that which is thus wanting. 
Lessing, who despaired of finding eternal truth among the phenomena 
of history, yet regarded the latter as producing the knowledge of God 
and immortality. This was in connection with the history of the Jews. 
But the personal history of Christ brings out the same truth in a man- 
ner more definite and valuable. We are able to believe in God’s design 
and presence in the world, for in the light of these the life of Christ 
was manifestly ordered. In the same way it becomes possible to believe 
in man’s destiny, inasmuch as the career of Christ shows how a human 
and historical life may yet belong to an order of things which is beyond 
nature and history. In man these same principles may likewise be 
found; but here they are presented as problems, not as solutions; as 


desires which are unsatisfied. The solving and completing of these 
questions are to be found in Christ alone. 

In this way it comes about that eternal life relates itself to human 
history. Although a historical character having a human career in the 
world, Christ embodies eternal life in himself. We cannot regard him 
as the child of his day and generation, but must go on to consider him 
as a Master of the ages. It is easy to see that Christ has made an 
impression upon the world; to him history has become subject. When 
the character of Christ is related to that religious life which has devel- 
oped by means of a historical process, we begin to see what he meant 
by his words: “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” Without his influence the history of occidental thought 
would have been infinitely different. Since this is so, the problem of 
“evidences of Christianity” assumes today a form very different from 
the traditional one. Christianity is here, for Christ has appeared; 
evidences need not be evoked to show this. The truer problem arises 
when, feeling the influence of Christianity and Christ, we endeavor to 
determine the essence of this religion and seek properly to interpret 
the character of its Founder. By emphasizing the idea of eternal life, 
we may thus see the true bearing of Christ’s person. If the doctrines 
of the Father and the kingdom elucidate the idea of God, the idea of 
eternal life magnifies the historical character of Christ. 

It remains to be observed how the teaching of Christ, in the shadow 
of which we are keeping, had its peculiar influence upon the Master 
himself. True, it influenced men and society, human life and human 
history; but the truest appreciation of these wonderful ideas was found 
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in Christ, who had learned them from God. Inthe Father he most 
thoroughly believed ; to the will of God, as portrayed in the kingdom, 
he was completely subservient. Faith and obedience were thus perfect 
in him. These two attributes of his life may be more clearly seen in 
their completeness when their development is observed. In the New 
Testament Christ is represented as increasing in wisdom, as well as 
learning obedience. Finally, he knew God so perfectly that it was 
said, and by himself: ‘No man knoweth the Father save the Son and 
he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” At the same time his will 
was in perfect harmony with the Father’s. So direct was Christ’s atti- 
tude toward God, both in thought and in life, that his character was 
marvelously affected. It could not be otherwise. In especial connec- 
tion with the passion does this appear. The “Captain of Salvation 
became perfect through suffering.” ‘Though he were a Son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things which he suffered.” The ideas of 
the Father and his kingdom, of the Son and eternal life, were no 
longer mere ideas in Christ’s mind as ateacher. They had become 
living realities. He and his Father were one; the work of establishing 
the kingdom was finished ; Christ’s career became life eternal. 


III. 


What Christ may become in human experience may now be seen by 
connecting the idea of his person with the thought of religion. Here 
the character of Christ assumes its proper perspective, while the prob- 
lem and task which the religious consciousness presents are more per- 
fectly handled. Traditional thought has not seen this with any degree 
of clearness; current theories of Christ’s person vibrate between specu- 
lative notions and purely ethical ideals. Christ is either metaphysical 
or moral. It is as an example that Christ is today esteemed ; but such 
an idea falls far below the religious estimate of his person. He is 
rather to be looked upon as the evidence of a new life. The concep- 
tion of example is limited and fragmentary, just as it is far inferior to 
the idea which represents Christ as the manifestation of a life, super- 
natural and eternal. We look to Christ, not merely as one who may 
aid us in arranging the details of our everyday existence, but rather as 
the author of a new scene of things where religion indeed may be 
realized. The one view appeals only to scattered and superficial 
activities, which seek to be directed by asking, “What would Jesus 
do?”; the other makes its way to the very soul of man, as he endeav- 
ors to pass from the unsatisfactory conditions of immediate existence 
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to that which is more satisfactory. Then Christ appears in all the 
power of his personality, and with his doctrine of eternal life he makes 
this possible. 

But this evaluation of Christ’s person, as well as the solution of the 
religious problem, depends upon the idea of religion which may be 
entertained. Where a profound conception of religion and a thought- 
ful view of Christ are brought out, nothing but gain can accrue to each 
when they are united in our thought. . According to the seriousness 
with which the fact of religion is apprehended, and the difficulty which 
it presents is felt, will the person and performance of Christ be valued. 
In general, and with the briefest possible mode of expression, it may 
be said that religion denies the whole world, and man’s immediate life 
in the same, to affirm a new realm where eternal life is manifest. Prac- 
tically viewed, religion consists in an effort on the part of the soul to 
affirm itself over against the world with its unsatisfactory conditions. 
To accomplish such a task, help must come from without the pale of 
earthly existence; when the soul sees this it is constrained to believe 
in God, who is not only the author of eternal life, but the one who 
makes possible the actual attainment of it by man. 

In the history of religion the more definite solution of this ques- 
tion, theoretically and practically viewed, is to be found. Because this 
history comprises various stages, which represent different degrees of 
advancement from purely natural existence to eternal life, it affords a 
series of efforts by means of which the soul, inspired by a peculiar 
hope, may emancipate itself and live in its own true sphere. This 
progress of the religious spirit, as the latter slowly realizes itself, is 
accompanied by successive revelations on the part of God. As man’s 
religious character becomes more and more perfect, his view of God 
assumes a correspondingly more worthy form. This twofold move- 
ment culminates in Christianity, which forms a peculiar unity of the 
human and divine. Where man’s religious life becomes an eterna] 
one, God’s character is seen to be absolute. 

But the Christian religion is nothing apart from Christ. It may be 
religion, pure and undefiled, just as it may stand for the final stage in 
the development of human worship; but it is likewise saturated with 
the ideas and influence of its Founder. A searching view of his char- 
acter can only show that he was possessed of the religious life, and that 
in the highest degree. Who more completely than he turned away 
from the world, denying its power over him? Who more fully than 
he asserted the reality of eternal life, and the presence of the Father’s 
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kingdom? Christ himself was religious, and in a manner far different 
from the usual experience of mankind. So perfectly did Christ realize 
the religious principle that he was able to affirm of himself: “I have 
overcome the world.” To this he added the positive truth: “My 
Father and I are one.” No longer was the religious life an ideal or 
hope; it had suddenly become a fact. As a result, Christ is an object 
of the most intense interest to the religious consciousness. After 
writing his Zeden Jesu Strauss spoke of Christ as “the highest object 
we can possibly imagine with respect to religion; the being without 
whose presence in the mind perfect piety is impossible.’’ Such a con- 
ception is significant indeed. Religion without Christ would be as 
empty as the sense of beauty without art. When Christ is once seen, 
the danger of mere subjectivism passes away. No longer are we enter- . 
taining ideals; no longer are we content with hopes; Christ is come 
and religion is realized. In comparison with such direct evidence, the 
results of metaphysical and moral theorizing about Christ’s person and 
character are at once set aside as being insufficient. There is a more 
excellent way. Perceiving the gain that accrues to our religious con- 
victions when we look at the religious career of Christ, we willingly 
relinquish all attempts to demonstrate the essential nature of Christian- 
ity’s Founder, just as we set aside all purely moral constructions of his 
character. 

The religious view of Christ maintains a superiority to be found, 
neither in the method of speculating upon his being, nor in the more 
practical manner of estimating the activities of his will. By virtue of 
the religious method human feelings are more perfectly satisfied, just 
as the problem of Christ seems to be placed in a more satisfactory 
light. No longer is it necessary to speak of the “human” and the 
“divine” in Christ; for these words, which find no place in the New 
Testament, suggest a dualism which it is no longer necessary to set up 
or to overcome. These notions are the product of a medizvalism 
which desired to canonize; as also of a modernism which goes to the 
other extreme, that of secularism. Neither of these expressions evokes 
the religious principle in man. The “divine” in Christ does not afford 
us a means of attaining to eternal life; the “human” view does not 
measure up to the demands of the religious problem. Here is the 
final test. We would regard Christ as the being who makes possible 
the highest religious life. For this peculiar insight is demanded. 

Both in the career which Christ pursued and in the character which 
he possessed, the religious consciousness in man finds an unwonted 
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satisfaction. At once the aspirations of the human heart are realized. 
It is true that popular thinking loves to dwell upon the distinction 
between the ideal and the real. The ideal is felt in the mind, but 
never realized in experience; hence the pain of disappointment and 
defeat. But is this the true state of the case? Certain it is that the 
mind forms images and sets up trains of thought which are distinct 
from the actual conditions of life; and these floating ideas may seem 
to be more varied and wonderful than the given facts of experience. 
But here the reverse would seem to be true. Christ in his historical 
life surpasses all messianic interpretations ; his kingdom is not of this 
poor world. What is actually experienced in him could not have been 
produced by the imagination of man. God is in human history and 
communes with human life. The plan and purpose of that divine life, 
are now seen to be in some sense parallel with our own strivings, when 
these are interpreted after the manner of Christ. The perpetual fear 
which engrosses the heart, when it asks, ‘‘What is the end of human 
existence ?”’ is overcome by that assurance which is found in Christ. 
that to man belongeth life eternal. 

What sort of impression has Christ made upon the soul? This is 
a question which our current psychological tendencies put forth. The 
answer to it must not be made in the spirit of an easy-going sociology 
which goes on to speak of the ameliorating influences of Christ’s teach- 
ing and example. Humanity has been helped in a more essential way 
Nor is the effect of the idea of Christ upon the mind to be measured 
according to the subjectivism of psychology. We do not care to 
know how we feel when we think of Jesus, but would discover the 
manner in which his character appeals to a more, profound religious 
consciousness. In such a connection as this that vivid conception of 
eternal life which it has been his work to create appeals to us as the 
altogether desirable and the one thing needful. 

Christ is, then, the author and finisher of our faith in eternal life; 
all this is due to the fact that he is the religious character par exced- 
lence. Hereby he becomes the direct object of human faith. Deter- 
mined in this way, the person of Jesus is open to a new series of 
* qualities; chief among these are faith, which makes of Christ an object 
of belief, and worship, which contributes sanctity to the idea of his 
person. When the religious consciousness is aroused within man, he 
cannot content himself with thoughts about Christ, nor will he be 
satisfied with an exercise of activities which may be directed toward 
his person. ‘To fulfil the demands of the heart, Christ must be wor- 
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shiped ; but this adoration must be understood and undertaken in a 
worthy sense. How often and how vainly do we seek to portray the 
character of Christ, with the result that our words end in mere compli- 
ment or praise! ‘Good Master” was the term used by one of the 
earliest of these admirers; in rebuking him, Christ disdained the 
shallow flattery, and then showed him how serious was the search after 
eternal life. Worship as applied to him shall not consist of any sacer- 
dotal process; for such an attitude of mind is too subjective. Christ 
is a religious object, the highest which we know; our attitude toward 
him is to be determined only after profound religious feeling. Then 
the religious consciousness is filled and eternal life made possible. 


CHRIST THE CONSOLER, 
—Cari Bloch. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: ISAIAH 9:6. 
A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


—Ginsburg, Hebrew Bible, 1894. 


Ste madiov vids €360n ob dpxn emt rod 
@pov avrod, xadetrar Td MeydAys Bovdfs dyyeAos: yap 
elpjvnv éxt rods dpxovras Kal tyeiav aire. 

—Swete, The Old Testament in Greek, 1894. 


Parvulus enim natus est nobis, et filius datus est nobis, 
et factus est principatus super humerum eius: 
et vocabitur nomen eius, Admirabilis, consiliarius, 
Deus, fortis, pater futuri saeculi, princeps pacis. 
—Tischendorf’s Edition of the Vulgate, 1873. 


For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given: and the gov- 
‘ ernment shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counselor, The Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, The 
Prince of Peace. 


—Authorized Version, 1611. 


For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given; and the gov- 
ernment shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counselor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of 
Peace. 

— Revised Version (British edition), 7885. 
—Revised Version (American Standard edition), 1901. 


For a child is born to us, a son is given to us, and the government 
rests upon His shoulder, and they call His name: Wonder, Counselor, 
Strong God, Eternally Father, Peace Prince. 

—Delitesch, Commentary on Isaiah (Eng. transl.), 1890. 
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For a child shall be born to us, a son shall be given to us; and the 
sovereignty shall be upon his shoulder; and they shall call hismame 
Wondrous-counselor, Mighty-lord, Booty-taker, Prince-of-peace. 

—Mitchell, Isaiah: A Study of Chapters I-X1I, 1897. 


For to us a child is born, to us a son is given, 

And dominion rests on his shoulder, 

And his name will be Counselor of Wonders, 

Mighty Divinity, Father of Spoil, Prince of Peace. 
—Cheyne, Isaiah (Polychrome Bible), 1898. 


For a child will be born to us, a son will be given to us, 
And the government will rest upon his shoulders ; 
And his name will be called: Wonderful Counselor, 
Divine Hero, Eternally Father, Prince of Peace. 
—BIBLICAL WoRLD. 
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A COURSE OF STUDY IN OUTLINE FOR THE KINDER- 
GARTEN GRADES OF THE BIBLE SCHOOL: 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE W. PEASE, 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, Hartford, Conn. 


OUTLINE FOR GRADE B. 


GRADE SUBJECT: ALL NATURE WORKING TOGETHER WITH GOD THE 
CREATOR. 

Topic 1. The sun. Lessons: (1) The sun giving light. (2) The sun giving 
warmth. (3) The sun giving life. (4) Review. 

Topic 2. The rain. Lessons: (5) The rain refreshing the flowers. (6) The 
rain refreshing the animals. (7) The rain cooling the air. (8) Review. 
Topic 3. The wind. Lessons: (9) The wind scattering the seed. (10) 
The wind carrying the rainclouds. (11) The wind changing the air. (12) 

The wind helping man. (13) Review. 

Topic 4. The seasons. Lessons: (14) The story of the spring— waking 
time. (15) The story of the summer—growing time. (16) The story of 
the. autumn—harvest time. (17) The story of the winter—resting time. 
(18) Review. 

Topic 5. The insects. Lessons: (19) The ants’ home life. (20) The ants’ 
daily work. (21) The bees’ home life. (22) The bees’ daily work. (23) 
Review. 

Topic 6. The birds. Lessons: . (24) The story of the bird’s nest. (25) The 
story of the birdlings. (26) The story of the watchful father. (27) The 
story of the first lessons. (28) Review. 

Topic 7. The animals. Lessons: (29) The story of the beavers— building 
houses. (30) The story of the squirrels—laying up food. (31) The story 
of the deer — warning of danger. (32) The story of the horse— protecting 
the weak. (33) Review. 

Topic 8. The work of man. Lessons: (34) The story of some grains of 
wheat — in the wheat-fields. (35) The story of some grains of wheat —in 
the flour-mill. (36) The story of some drops of water—in the clouds. 
(37) The story of some drops of water—supplying our homes. (38) 
Review. (39) The story of the forest tree—in the great forest. (40) The 
story of the forest tree—in the saw-mill. (41) The story of a piece of 
coal—in the dark mine. (42) The story of a piece of coal— in the factory 
and home. (43) Review. (44) The story of a bit of wool. (45) The 


8 Completed from the BIBLICAL WoRLD for November, 1903, pp. 369-81. 
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story of a bit of cotton. (46) The story of the flowers. (47) The story of 
a picture. (48) The story of a song. (49) The story of a book. (50) 
Review. 

SPECIAL LESSONS, 


(51) The Christmas lesson (in its proper place). (52) The Easter lesson 
(in its proper place). 
SUGGESTIVE LESSON PLANS FOR GRADE B. 
(Lessons g to 11.) 


LESSON 9, THE WIND SCATTERING THE SEED, 


Lesson material. 
For story: ‘‘How the West Wind Helped Dandelion,’’ from Poulsson’s 
In the Child’s World, pp. 65 ff. 
For study: Gould, Mother Nature's Children, pp. 121-28; Morley, Little 


Wanderers ; Weed, Seed Travelers ; Beal, Seed Dispersal. 


“lust rative material and suggestions. 
Objects: Dandelion, maple, milkweed, and thistle seeds. 
Picture: Spring,’’ Knaus. 


Blackboard: As the story is developed, sketch the picture of the dande 
lions with the wind blowing away the seeds, 


Literature: Use the following verse, adapted from the ‘“‘ Weather Vane,’ 
by Laura E. Richards, given in Blow’s Songs and Music of Froebel’s 
Mother Play: 

“Pretty seeds, what makes you fly, 
Now here, now there, now low, now high?” 
“Tis the wind lifts me! 
*Tis the wind drifts me! 
Tosses me in merry play, . 
Here and there and every way.” 
Memory verse printed on slips of paper for distribution, 
Observation: Ask the children to watch, during the week, for seeds that 


the wind can scatter about, thus helping God to make the world beautiful. 
Lesson treatment. 

Connecting links: Review the lessons about the rain helping. Also review 
the memory verse and the other verses which may have been learned in 
connection with the lessons. For the next few Sundays we are to learn 
about another helper which God has and which we have, and about some 
of the ways in which this helper helps. 


Preparation : 
General for the section: Question the children about the wind. It can- 


not be seen, but we know that it is here because we feel it. Who 
sends the wind? What does it do? Our stories for the next few 


Sundays will tell us of different ways in which the wind works or 
helps. 
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Special for the lesson: Question the children about garden seeds. If 
one wants flowers, what must be planted? Who plants the seeds? 
Where? But we find flowers and plants in the fields and in the 
woods, not alone in the gardens. Do they come from seeds? Do 


these seeds have to be planted? Yes, and we shall see in our story 
today how this is done. 
Presentation: Present the story matter in the following detail : 
1. Dandelion and her friends: (a) Field friends— sun, rain, wind, birds, 
wild flowers. (4) Garden friends—cultivated flowers, morning glory, 


sweet pea, etc. 


Dandelion at work, making seeds. 

. Dandelion and the two children: (2) Max and Nannie gathering 
seeds. (4) They slight Dandelion in the gathering. (¢c) Dandelion’s 
questions. 


4. Dandelion and the friendly wind: (a) Dandelion’s wish, (6) Dande- 
lion’s wish answered by the wind. (c) Dandelion’s happiness. 


Suggestions for developing the story and using the illustrative material : 
Try to have the children see the four pictures as suggested by the story 
outline. As the dandelion and her field friends and garden friends are 


described, sketch on the board the garden with the dandelion prominent. 
When the description of dandelion at work making seeds is given, draw 


the seed balls; and when the work of the west wind is spoken of, make 
seeds flying from the balls in the direction of the wind. At the close 
of the story show the different seeds, and point out to the children how 
well adapted the seeds are to being carried about by the wind. Show 
the picture, and encourage the children to talk about it. Ask the chil- 
dren a few simple questions, the answers to which shall express the 
main elements of the story. Then repeat to the class the verse about 
the ‘‘Seeds and the Wind,” and finally give the memory verse and have 
the children repeat it, but do not try to have it committed to memory at 
this time. 


Desired results. 

The impression of the wind as another one of God’s helpers, helping him 
in his plans by scattering the seeds everywhere to make the world beauti- 
ful. A deepening of the impression that everything is doing something 
to help, and a strengthening of the desire on the part of the child to be 


a helper in whatever way he can, 


Memory verse. 
“He causeth his wind to blow”’ (Ps. 147:18a). 
Flome work. 
Pasting into the album the selected picture, “Spring,” together with the 


slips containing the memory verse and the verse about the “Seeds and 
the Wind.” Review of the lesson story by the parents. Reading to the 


child the verse about the ‘“‘Seeds and the Wind.”’ Helping the child to 
commit to memory the memory verse. Observation work as suggested. 
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LESSON I0. 


Lesson Material. 
For story: A portion of the story (adapted), ‘Do What You Can,” from 
Poulsson’s Ja the Child’s World, p. 235; see the story outline below, 

“ How the Wind Helped the Farmer.” 

For study: 1 Kings 18:41-46; Gray, Nature's Miracles, Vol. 1., pp. 60-87; 
Buckley, Fairy Land of Science, Lectures III, IV; Eytinge, “Story of the 
Morning-Glory Seed,” in the Boston Collection of Kindergarten Stories. 

Illustrative material and suggestions. 

Pictures: ‘‘ June Clouds,” Hunt; ‘‘ Landscape with Mill,” Ruisdael. 

Blackboard: A sketch of the field, the growing corn, the gathering clouds, 
and finally the welcome rain. A few lines with the crayons will suggest 
the various parts of the picture; the simpler the sketch the better. 

Literature: Use the following verse, adapted from Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
“Wind Song”: 


THE WIND CARRYING THE RAIN CLOUDS, 


O wind a-blowing all day long! 

O wind that sings so loud a song! 
I saw you toss the kites on high, 
And blow the clouds about the sky, 
And all around I heard you pass 
Like ladies’ skirts across the grass. 
O wind a-blowing all day long! 

O wind that sings so loud a song! 


Memory verse printed on slips of paper for distribution. 

Observation: Ask the children to watch, during the week, for the wind 
blowing the clouds about. Perhaps they may see the wind blow the 
rain clouds across the sky, bringing rain to them. 

Lesson treatment. 

Connecting links: Briefly review ‘the last lesson. Last Sunday we saw one 
way in which the wind helps. Today we shall learn about another way 
in which this helper works. 

Preparation: Question the children about plant growth. After the seeds 
are planted, what is needed to make them grow? Plenty of good air? 
And sunshine? Yes, and something else. The rain? Yes, and our story 
today will tell us how the wind helps to bring the rain. 

Presentation: Present the story matter in the following detail : 

1. The farmer and his cornfield: (2) The farmer prepares his field. 
(4) He sows the corn. (c) He cares for the field—harrowing and 
weeding it. 
2. The need of rain: (2) No rain falls upon the field. (6) The corn 
begins to wither. (c) The farmer fears he will lose his crop. (d@) 
He goes out every day to watch for rain. 
3. The gathering of the rain clouds: (a) Great_rain clouds are seen in 
the distance. (6) The farmer anxiously watches the clouds. (c) His 
great disappointment — norain comes. 
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4. The wind and how it helped: (a) The wind sees the farmer's trouble. 
(4) It blows the rain clouds over the cornfield. (c) Abundance of 
rain falls. (d@) The joy and thanksgiving of the farmer. ° 

Suggestions for developing the story and using the illustrative material ; 
Try to have the children see the four pictures as suggested by the story 
outline. As the story is developed, sketch the various scenes, In the first 
scene the flat side of the crayon may be used to draw the field; one 
or two stalks of corn will be enough to suggest the entire field to the 
children. As the second part of the story is told, sketch the sun in 
in the upper left-hand corner of the board, For drawing the rain 
clouds use the flat side of the crayon and begin at the right of the board. 

As the last part of the story is told, erase the sun and fill in the sky with 

more of the heavy clouds. A few downward strokes of the crayon from 

the clouds will suggest the rain storm. At the close of the story show 
the two pictures, and let the children talk about them. Ask the children 

a few simple questions, the answers to which shall express the main ele- 

ments of the story. Then repeat to the class the verse about the wind, 

and finally have the children repeat the memory verse, and ask them 
what they have already learned about this wind that God causes to blow. 


Desired results. 
A deepening of the impression of the wind as one of God's helpers, helping 
him in his plans by blowing the rain clouds about that the seeds which 


have been planted everywhere, in the fields, and in the gardens, and 
the meadows, may have the rain which is needed to make them grow. 
A deepening of the impression that everything is doing something to 
help, and a strengthening of the desire on the part of the child to be 
a helper in whatever way he can. The wind helps in various ways; the 
children may help in various ways. 


Memory verse. 
“He causeth his wind to blow” (Ps. 147:18 a). 


Home work. 

Pasting of the selected picture, “June Clouds” or “ Landscape with Mill,” 
into the album, together with the slips containing the memory verse from 
Stevenson’s “Wind Song.” Review of the lesson story by the parents. 
Reading to the child the verse about the “Wind.” Helping the child to 
commit thoroughly to memory the memory verse. Observation work as 
suggested. 


LESSON II. THE WIND CHANGING THE AIR. 


Lesson material, 
For story: See the story outline below, ‘How the Wind Brought Gladness 
to Many.” 
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For study: McRoy, “ The Story of a Breeze,” in Poulsson’s Jn the Child's 
World, pp. 390-92; Bryant, “The Evening Wind;” Gray, Nature's 
Miracles, Vol. I, pp. 60-87; Buckley, Fairy Land of Science, Lectures 
III, IV. 


Illustrative material and suggestions. 
Pictures: Use pictures of any large city, such as the ead Pictures, Nos. 
2001, 2002, 2003, and 2004. 
Literature: Use the following verses, “‘ What the Winds Bring,” by E. C, 
Stedman, found in the Boston Collection of Kindergarten Stories: 


“Which is the Wind that brings the cold?” 
“The North Wind, Freddie, and all the snow, 
And the Sheep will scamper into the fold 
When the North begins to blow.” 


“Which is the Wind that brings the heat ?” 
“The South Wind, Katy, and corn will grow, 
And peaches redden for you to eat, 
When the South begins to blow.” 


“Which is the Wind that brings the rain ?” 
“The East Wind, Arty, and farmers know 
That cows come shivering up the lane 
When the East begins to blow.” 


“Which is the Wind that brings the flowers?” 
“The West Wind, Bessie, and soft and low 
The birdies sing in Summer hours 
When the West begins to blow.” 


Memory verse printed on slips of paper for distribution. 

Observation: Ask the children to watch, during the week, for the wind 
blowing the smoke from the chimneys. Also ask them to note changes 
in the air due to the warm and the cold winds that blow at different times. 


Lesson treatment. 

Connecting links: Review of the last two lessons. Have the review include 
the memory verse and the results of the children’s observation work. 
We have learned about two ways in which the wind helps, and today we 
shall learn about a third way. 

Preparation: Question the children about their summer experiences. Was 
the weather ever warm? And were they sometimes very hot and tired ? 
Were they always well? If sick, how did they feel on a very hot day? 
Was the air always clear and pure? Why not? (Smoke, gas, dust, etc.) 
And have they often wished that the air might be made pure, and refresh- 
ing and cool? Our story today will tell us how this is done, and of the 
helper who does it. 
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Presentation: Present the story matter in the following detail : 

I, The wind clearing the air: (a) Smoke, gas, and dust make the air 
impure. (4) The need of pure air. (c) The wind makes the air pure 
by blowing away the smoke, gas, and dust. (d@) All the people are 
glad as they breathe the pure air. 

. The wind cooling the air: (a) The hot days in the city streets. (4) 
The suffering it brings to all—men and animals. (c) The north wind 
blows and cools the air. (@) All feel the cool breeze and are glad. 

. The wind refreshing the workers: (a) The great shops and factories 
of the city. (4) The many hot and tired workers. (c) The cool wind 
blows through the open windows. (d@) The workers are cheered and 
strengthened. 

. The wind refreshing the sick: (a2) The great city hospitals. (6) The 
many sick ones. (¢) The discomfort and pain caused by hot days. 
(@) The wind changes and cools the air. (¢) The sick ones are 
refreshed and helped. 

Suggestions for developing the story and using the illustrative material: 
As the blackboard is not to be used, the teacher will have to make the 
story a word-picture, presenting the four scenes as vividly as possible. 
Show the pictures of the city streets and buildings, as the story is told, 
and let the children talk freely about the different scenes after they have 
been pictured to them. Ask the children a few simple questions, the 
answers to which shall express the main elements of the story. Then 
repeat to the class the verses about the “ Winds,” and have the children 
repeat the memory verse. At the close of the lesson ask about the three 
ways they have found this wind that God causes to blow, helping him 
in his plans. 

Desired results. 

The deepening of the impression of the wind as another one of God’s 
helpers, helping him in his plans by changing and cooling the air, thus 
bringing health and gladness to all of God’s creatures. A further deepen- 
ing of the impression that all the natural forces are God’s helpers, work- 
ing with him, and a strengthening of the awakened desire on the part of 
the child to be a helper like them, If the wind can help in so many 
ways, surely a little child can find many ways in which to help. 

Memory verse. 
“He causeth his wind to blow” (Ps. 147: 18a). 
Home work. 

Pasting of the selected picture into the album, together with the slips con- 
taining the memory verse and the verses about the “Winds.” Review 
of the lesson story by the parents. Reading to the child the verses 
about “What the Winds Bring.” Review and drill on the memory 
verse. Observation work as suggested. 
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Books RELATING TO THE WORK OF GRADE B. 
A. REFERENCE READING FOR THE TEACHER. 


ANDREWS, The Story of My Four Friends (Ginn & Co., Boston). 

BaskETT, The Story of the Birds (D. Appleton & Co., New York). 

BRADISH, Stories of Country Life (American Book Co., New York). 

BucKLEY, The Fairy Land of Science, and Winners in Life's Race (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York). 

BurROUGHS, Birds and Bees, and Sharp Eyes and Other Papers (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston). 

CHASE AND CLow, Stories of Industry, Parts I and II (Educational Publish- 
ing Co., Boston). 

EpGar, The Story of a Grain of Wheat (D. Appleton & Co., New York). 

GouLD, Mother Nature's Children (Ginn & Co., Boston). 

KELLy, Leaves from Nature's Story Book (Educational Publishing Co., 
Boston). 

Linpsay, Zhe Story of Animal Life (D. Appleton & Co., New York). 

MartTIN, The Story of a Piece of Coal (D. Appleton & Co., New York). 

MERRIAM, Birds of Village and Field (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). 

MILLER, A First Book of Birds (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). 

Raw .incs, Zhe Story of Books (D. Appleton & Co., New York). 

VincENT, The Animal World (D. Appleton & Co., New York). 

WEED, The Insect World (D. Appleton & Co., New York). 


WILkinson, Zhe Story of the Cotton Plant(D. Appleton & Co., New York), 
The magazine Birds and Nature (A. W. Mumford, Chicago). 


B, SUPPLEMENTAL READING FOR THE PUPIL. 
(To be read to the pupil by the parents.) 


Bass, Stories of Animal Life (D.C, Heath & Co., Boston). 

BARTLETT, Animals at Home (American Book Co., New York). 

CHASE, Stories from Birdland, and Stories from Animal Land (Educational 
Publishing Co., Boston). 

Eppy, Friends and Helpers (Ginn & Co., Boston). 

PIERSON, Among the Farmyard People, Among the Meadow People, Among 
the Pond People, Among the Forest People, Among the Night People (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Boston). 

Poutsson, /n the Child’s World (Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass.). 
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The Religious Cducation Association. 


THE ELECTION OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


By a unanimous vote of the Executive Board, at a meeting held on 
October 9 last, the office of General Secretary to the Association was 
filled by the election of Ira Landrith, LL.D., of Nashville, Tenn. For 
six months, since the Convention last February, it has been the effort 
of the officers of the Association to secure as General Secretary a man 
with the varied high qualities and experience for which the office calls. 
The success of this effort is now announced. 

Dr. Landrith is a southern man. He was born in Texas in 1865, 
and received his collegiate and theological training at Cumberland 
University, in Lebanon, Tenn. During the past thirteen years he has 
been at Nashville, in large part engaged as editor of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian, the official organ of the denomination. He has made him- 
self one of the most conspicuous and most influential members of that 
branch of the church. He isa leading member of the important com- 
mittee of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church which is negotiating a 
union of that denomination with the Presbyterian Church North. 

In his theological position and in his church relations, Dr. Lan- 
drith has established a reputation for wise conservatism ; at the same 
time the Cumberland Presbyterian under his editorship has manifested 
large vision and progressiveness. Those who are familiar with the 
religious papers of our country have recognized that the Cumderland 
Presbyterian is one of the best. 

Dr. Landrith’s activities, however, have not been confined to the 
work of his denomination. He is chairman of the State Committee of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, through which office he has 
been a leader for years in Association affairs, not only in that state but 
in national matters. When the Committee of Twenty-One on Associa- 
tion Policy was appointed a year or two ago —the most important com- 
mittee that the Young Men’s Christian Associations have ever created — 
Dr. Landrith was chosen a member. 

He has been widely influential also in Christian Endeavor work, 
being a member of the Board of Trustees of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. He was one of the prominent speakers at the 
recent Endeavor Convention in Denver. When the convention of the 
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same organization was held in Nashville a few years ago Dr. Landrith 
was chairman of the local committee of arrangements, and in face of 
exceptional difficulties made the convention in its local aspects one of 
the best ever held. 


IRA LANDRITH, LL.D. 
The Newly Elected General Secretary of the Religious Education Association, 


In addition to these unusual services to religious organizations, he 
has rendered a most conspicuous service to the municipal welfare of the 
city of Nashville. A few months ago, as chairman of a citizens’ commit- 
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tee of one hundred, he led a municipal reform and secured the election 
of areform mayor. -By this service Dr. Landrith became one of the 
most distinguished citizens of that city. In connection with this move- 
ment he influenced the editorial policy of every daily paper in Nash- 
ville, and himself wrote many of the articles which appeared in all of 
them, and which led to the success of the reform movement. 

Considering these facts, it is not strange that much persuasion was 
needed to secure Dr. Landrith as General Secretary of the Religious 
Education Association. ‘The Cumberland Presbyterian Board felt that 
they could not get along without him as leader and editor of the 
denomination, and the citizens of Nashville felt that without his assist- 
ance the reform movement might lapse. Notwithstanding the pressure 
brought upon him to remain in Nashville, Dr. Landrith had an enthusi- 
astic vision of the possibilities of the Association and strong faith to 
believe that these possibilities could be realized. 

That the highest hopes of the Executive Board may be accom- 
plished with Dr. Landrith as General Secretary is guaranteed by the 
high qualities of leadership, administrative power, and executive ability 
which Dr. Landrith possesses. His special fitness for the position 
will increasingly become manifest to those who, have not yet had an 
opportunity to know of his past achievements. 


Dr. Landrith entered upon his duties as General Secretary of ‘the 
Association November 1, and will make his residence in Chicago as soon 
as his relations in Nashville can be terminated.* 


tDr. Landrith, in announcing his acceptance in the Cumberland Presbyterian, 
says in part: “Not the least of the motives for going [to Chicago to become General 
Secretary of the Religious Education Association] is to assume a relation requiring, 
not merely all the time, but every energy of a man, however varied his tastes or 
numerous the lines along which he enjoys projecting his activities. Not quite satis- 
fied through these thirteen busy and blessed years to sit continually at an editorial 
desk, and having persuaded myself, though probably not by any means all of my 
friends, that the pulpit, platform, summer assembly, civic reform movement, and work 
for young people were not only all good, but would even the better qualify an 


editor for his desk duties, I have found in these things the satisfaction which editorial 


work alone could not fully give. I like pens, but I love people. 

“Another determining reason for agreeing to go to Chicago has been the 
increasing conviction that the Religious Education Association has come providen- 
tially into being for just such a time as this, and that it promises to ‘be the most phe- 
nomenally and comprehensively useful interdenominational and international religious 
movement of modern times. Intimate recent association with the men most con- 
cerned for the Association’s well-being has compelled me to believe that every evan- 
gelical church, and every really righteous man, movement, and method, has much to 
gain and nothing to lose by cordial co-operation with this omni-denominational 
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A PERMANENT EDITORIAL SECRETARY. 


The appointment on November 6 of the permanent Editorial 
Secretary of the Religious Education Association completes the execu- 
tive staff of the organization, and enables the Association to go for- 
ward in full strength to accomplish its great mission. The work of 
the Editorial Secretary will be to edit all the official publications of 
the Association, authorized by the Executive Board. The principal 
publication is the regular yearly volume of the Proceedings of the 
annual convention, which this year was a large octavo volume of over 
four hundred pages, and in 1904 will contain twice as much matter ; 
other publications are the Official Bulletin issued several times a year, 
the circulars of information, reports of investigations by Department 
or special committees, monographs on the various phases and problems 
of religious education, and other similar literature already projected. 

The new Editorial Secretary is Professor C. W. Votaw, Ph.D., of 
the University of Chicago, who has been closely connected with the 
movement from the beginuing. When the Council of Seventy, in 
October, 1902, undertook to secure the establishment of this organiza- 
agency for making stronger, wider, and deeper every devout man’s faith in God, 
Having had absolutely nothing to do with the suggestion of my name, and nothing to 
do with promoting the proposition for my election, and having been studiously kept 
in ignorance of all the facts, so that I did not know I had been considered until my 
election was practically assured, I have been sufficiently unembarrassed from the first 
to demand, when I came to consider the call, all the information there was to give 
concerning the incipiency, aims, and spirit of the Religious Education Association ; 
and my friends in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church will not need to be told that 
due care and caution have been exercised by me, and that I now know that the Associa- 
tion will advocate nothing, because it desires to accomplish nothing, not in accord with 
the best wishes of the most thoughtful, earnest, and conservative religious leaders in 
all the churches. In a word, I have learned enough about the cause to be able to 
stand for it without reservation of any kind, and with an enthusiasm born of such 
unqualified indorsement and confidence. 

“It ought to be unnecessary to add that I am still to be a Cumberland Pres- 
byterian, countinuing all my denominational relations and activities except as editor. 
If my successor wishes to have it so, I shall also be most happy to be, if not a weekly, 
at least a frequent correspondent of this newspaper in whose columns I am most at 
home. Nothing in the environments I am about to enter need divorce me from either 
my church membership, denominational loyalty, or Cumberland Presbyterian alle- 
giance in anyway. If it had been otherwise the position would have had no attractions 
for me. It shall not be my fault, therefore, if I do not accomplish, as I think it is 


possible to do, and that, too, without violating any other obligation, more for my 


beloved church than would have been possible in an exclusively denominational 
position.” 
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tion, Professor Votaw as Recorder of the Council of Seventy conducted 
the correspondence which brought about the Chicago Convention last 
February. Since that time he has served as Acting Secretary to 
the Association, performing the duties of both General and Editorial 
Secretaries until November 1, when a permanent General Secretary was 
secured, as announced above. 

Professor Votaw was born in 1864, the son of a Congregational 
minister, and is himself of that denomination. He was educated at 
Amherst College (A.B., 1888 ; A.M., 1891), Yale University (B.D., 1891), 
and the University of Chicago (Ph.D., 1896). He has been connected 
with the University of Chicago since its beginning in 1892, first as 
instructor, and later as assistant professor of New Testament literature. 
He is managing editor of the BisLicaL Wor LD, author of Zhe Use of 
the Infinitive in Biblical Greek (1896); Inductive Studies in Acts 
(1898), etc. He has been continuously engaged for twenty years in 
Sunday-school work, Bible-class teaching, and popular lecturing on the 
New Testament in the New England and New York Chautauquas, and 
many other assemblies and conventions. 

The work which he has already done for the Association is evidence 
of his devotion to its interests, and his firm belief that its ideas and 
plans can within a generation transform the present religious and moral 
education. 


ARRANGEMENTS AND PROGRAM FOR THE NEXT CONVENTION 
IN PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 2-4, 1904. 

The second annual Convention of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation is to be held in the city of Philadelphia early in March next, 
in accordance with the action of the Board of Directors taken in Boston 
July 7 last. 

Three full days will be occupied by the Convention, namely, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, March 2, 3, and 4. (Because of 
necessary local conditions, these dates are moved forward one day from 
those which were selected by the Board of Directors and first announced 
in the Circular of Information of the Association.) 


The great general theme of the Convention will be, ‘THE BIBLE 
IN PRACTICAL LiFe.” It is the feeling of all that a true and clear 
discussion of what the Bible can do for our present life will be the most 


helpful service which the Association can perform at its next annual 


meeting. The method of presenting this subject may be seen in the 
outline program of the Convention given below. 
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As will appear there also, the mornings of the Convention days will 
be given to separate sessions of the seventeen Departments of the Asso- 
ciation ; the Board of Directors will meet in the afternoon of the first 
day (Wednesday), and the general business of the Convention will be 
transacted on the afternoon of the last day (Friday). Thursday after- 
noon will be devoted to a joint session of Departments, on the subject, 
“ Religious Education in the Home.” The three evening sessions of 
the Convention will present the general theme in three aspects, “The 
Bible in Religious Experience,” ‘The Bible in Education,” and “The 
Bible in Social and Civic Life.” 

The speakers for the fifteen chief addresses of the Convention have 
been chosen and in most instances have already been secured. Many 
also of those who will read papers before the Department sessions have 
been selected. 

The Academy of Music has been reserved for the opening session 
of the Convention. The First Baptist Church of Philadelphia, of 
which Rev. Kerr Boyce Tupper, D.D., is pastor, has invited the Asso- 
ciation to made its building the headquarters and chief auditorium of 
the Convention. This church is located in the center of Philadelphia, 
within a few blocks of the railroad stations, and at the central point of 
the street railway systems of the city. The building is a magnificent 
new modern structure, with every means for successfully accommodating 
a great meeting. Other churches and assembly halls in the vicinity of 
the First Baptist Church will be ivailable for sessions of Departments, 
and for overflow meetings. The closing session of the Convention will 
be held in the Baptist Temple, of which Rev. Russell H. Conwell, 
D.D., is pastor; its auditorium is the largest and best in Philadelphia, 
seating over four thousand people. 

The local arrangements for the Convention are in the hands of a 
Committee of Philadelphia citizens, of which Professor Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, Ph.D., LL.D., of the University of Pennsylvania, is chair- 
men, and Rev. C. R. Blackall, D.D., Editor of Periodicals of the 
American Baptist Publication Society, is Secretary. The members of 
the Committee, fifty or more in number, represent most ably all those 
institutions and organizations which exist to promote religious and 
moral education. . 

These arrangements will be highly gratifying to all members and 
friends of the movement. It may be confidently expected that this 
second Convention will prove a worthy successor to the first (held last 
February in Chicago), which by many was pronounced the most 
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important religious gathering of recent years. The rapidly growing 
membership and influence of the Religious Education Association is 
- evidence of the fact that there is a wise, earnest determination on the 
part of countless individuals, institutions, and organizations to improve 
and to vitalize the religious and moral education of our country and 
our time. 


OUTLINE PROGRAM OF THE CONVENTION. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2. 
10 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. First Session of the Council of Religious 
Education. 
2 to 3:30 P.M. Second Session of Council of Religious Education. 
3:30 to5p.M. Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors. 
7:30to 10 P.M. First General Session of the Convention. 
Organ Recjtal. Music by Chorus Choir. Devotional Service. 
Brief Address of Welcome, and Response. 
The President’s Annual Address. 
“THE BIBLE IN RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE.” 
First Address: “Its Unique Character and Value as an Inter- 
preter of Life.” 
Second Address: “Its Adequacy in Dealing with the Crises and 
Emergencies of Life.” 
Third Address: -“\ts Importance as a Factor-in Promoting 
Spiritual Efficiency and Growth.” 
Discussion. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 3. 


10 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. Departmental Sessions: 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. TEACHER TRAINING. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
CHURCHES AND PASTORS. YounG PEoPLE’s SOCIETIES. 
SuNDAY SCHOOLS. THE PREss. 

SECONDARY PuBLIC SCHOOLS. RELIGIOUS ART AND Music. 
ELEMENTARY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


2:30 to 5 P.M. Special Joint Session of Departments. 

Devotional Service. Music. 

“RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE HOME.” 
First Address: “The Religious Opportunity of the Home.” 
Second Address: “The Art of Telling Bible Stories.” 
Third Address: ‘Memory Work in Character Forming.” 
Fourth Address: “ Literature as a Means of Religious Education 

in the Home.” 
Discussion. 
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7:30 to 10 P.M. Second General Session of the Convention. 
Organ Recital. Devotional Service. Music. 
“THE BIBLE IN EpucaTIONn.” 
First Address: “The Qualities Which Make the Bible Educa- 
tionally Valuable.” 
Second Address: “The Contact of Biblical Material with the 
Experience of the Child.” 
Third Address: ‘The Contact of Biblical Material with Adoles- 
cent Life.” 
Fourth Address: “The Co-ordination of the Bible with Other 
Subjects of Study.” 
Discussion. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 4. 


Io A.M. to 12:30 P.M. Departmental Sessions: 


CHURCHES AND PASTORS. THE Home. 

SuNDAY SCHOOLS. LIBRARIES. 

SECONDARY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION. 
ELEMENTARY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. RELIGIOUS ART AND Music. 


YouncG PEop.e’s 
2:30 to 5 P.M. Business Session of the Convention. 
Devotional Service. Music. 
The Annual Business Meeting. 
Address: ‘The Annual Survey of Progress in Religious and Moral 
Education.” 
Special Communications from Departments. 


7:30 to 10 p.M. Third General Session of the Convention. 

Organ Recital. Devotional Service. Music. 

“THE BIBLE IN SOCIAL AND Civic LIFE.” 

First Address: “Its Recognition of the Social Needs and Rela- 
tionships of Man.” 

Second Address: “Its Solution of the Practical Problems of 
Modern Life.” 

Third Address: “Its Relation to Patriotism and Civic Right- 
eousness.”’ 

Introduction of the Newly Elected President. 

Benediction. 

Fuller information regarding the Religious Education Association 
will be sent upon request to the Executive Office of the Association, 
153-5 LaSalle Street, Chicago. All persons interested in promoting 
religious and moral education are invited to become members of the 
Association, and thus to co-operate most fully with this movement. 
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GMork and Workers. 


Rev. Davip Grecc, D.D., LL.D., has been elected president of 
the Western Theological Seminary (Presbyterian), at Pittsburg, Pa. 


A BOOK entitled Zhe Church and Young Men has just appeared, the 
author of which is Rev. Frank G. Cressey, Ph.D., formerly a graduate 
student of the University of Chicago. The work is a study of the 
spiritual condition and nature of young men, and of modern agencies 
for their improvement. Dr. Cressey has gathered a large amount of 
reliable information upon this subject, and has given us a book of 
much value. It is meant to be a practical treatise on work and methods 
directly useful in the promotion of the spiritual welfare of young men. 
It may be highly recommended to pastors, teachers, and other Chris- 
tian workers in the field with which it deals. The volume is published 
by the author at Painesville, O. 


Dr. Marcus JASTROW, after a venerable career as a Jewish rabbi in 
America, died on October 13 in New York. He was born in Prussian 
Poland in 1829, and was educated at Posen, Berlin, and Halle, receiv- 
ing the doctorate of philosophy at the last-named university in 1855. 
In 1856 Dr. Jastrow came to this country, and was rabbi of the Rodeph 
Shalom Congregation of Philadelphia, in which position he remained 
until 1892. He identified himself with every movement which had for 
its purpose the advancement of the Jewish people, and as a scholar 
edited the talmudic section of the Jewish Encyclopedia. He was the 
author of many works, the largest of which was his Dictionary of the 
Targumim, Talmud Babli, Talmud Yerushalim and Midrashim, which 
he had just concluded at the time of his death. He leaves two distin- 
guished sons to continue his work, Professor Morris Jastrow, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Professor Joseph Jastrow, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


As may be seen in the advertising pages of this issue, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press announces a two-volume work upon the now 
famous Code of Hammurabi, king of Babylonia about 2250 B.C. Vol- 
ume I is to appear in January next, being the work of Professor Robert 
Francis Harper, of the University of Chicago. The entire text will be 
printed, with a transliteration and translation, a glossary and list of 
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signs, a list of proper names, indices, maps, etc. The second volume 
will be prepared by President William R. Harper, of the University of 
Chicago, and will present a comparison of the Hammurabi code with 
the legislative codes contained in the Old Testament. The aim in 
the preparation of this work is to prepare volumes which will be of 
use both to students and to laymen. The history of the code, its text, 
and its relations to the Old Testament legislation are matters of 
unusual interest at this time, and it is hoped through these volumes to 
furnish such information to the reader as is necessary for an under- 
standing of the significance of this latest discovery. A page of the 
code in printed cuneiform text is shown in the frontispiece of this 
number. 


Tue Bisiicat Cus of Springfield, Mass., has issued its program 
for the season of 1903-4. As usual the subjects are of interest and 
importance —so much so, indeed, that they may be recorded here, with 
the names of those who are to read papers upon them: “ Wealth and Its 
Uses—A Study in the Social Teaching of the Prophets,” by Rev. 
Edward Day; “The Story of the Virgin Birth,” by Professor William 
H. Ryder; “The Paul of the Acts and the Paul of the Epistles,” by 
Rev. N. M. Pratt; “Erasmus,” by Professor W. G. Ballantine; “The 
Christ of the Epistle to the Hebrews,” by Rev. A. B. Patten; “The 
Christology of Paul,” by Rev. D. B. Pratt; “ Martineau’s Treatment of 
the Gospels,” by Rev. H. G. Pillsbury; ‘‘The Problems of the Sermon 
on the Mount,” by Professor I. F. Wood; “The Second Coming of 
Christ in the New Testament,,’ by Rev. W. A. Wood; “‘Jesus’ Idea of 
Himself in Mark’s Gospel,” by Rev. P. S. Moxom; “The Materials 
of the Gospels,” by Rev. C. G. Burnham; “The Blood Covenant,” by 
Rev. H. P. Woodin; “The Pre-Christian Hebrew Idea of Immortality,”» 
by Professor H. P. Smith; “Judaic Elements in St. Paul’s Teaching,’ 
by Rev. David Smith Sprague; ‘Review of Bacon’s Sermon on the 
Mount, by Rev. E. B. Robinson. 
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Book Rediews. 


The Sacraments of the New Testament. By Rev. J. C. Lampert. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903. Pp. 430. $3.50,met. 


The preceding volumes of the Kerr Lectures have led us to look 
for work of a high order in connection with this lectureship, and we 
are not disappointed in the present volume. Its theme is a vital one, 
and Mr. Lambert has given it a sympathetic, scholarly, and illuminating 
treatment. He proceeds on the historical method, and his discussions 
of the data of the New Testament looking to a formulation of a doc- 
trine of either baptism or the Lord’s Supper are sober and balanced. 
He keeps constantly before him in his discussions the tendency of 
critical scholarship to ritualistic overvaluation of the sacraments on the 
one hand, and to depreciation of them on the other. This same criti- 
cal scholarship has declared that Jesus instituted neither of the sacra- 
ments, since Matthew 28:19 and Luke 22:19 are both interpolations. 
Believing that the doctrines of faith should have and actually do have 
bases in historical facts, Mr. Lambert gives much careful attention to 
these foundations of our belief. 

It was Tholuck’s penetrating objection to Strauss’s Life of Jesus, 
that he had written it without first making a careful criticism of his 
sources, and had thus condemned his own work as unscientific. Any 
thorough work on the New Testament today must take account of the 
sources from which it expects to draw its data. Mr. Lambert begets 
confidence by beginning his work with just such an inquiry. He knows, 
however, how to estimate the mass of conjectural criticism which 
arrogates to itself the description “ scientific,” and he rightly judges as 
completely unscientific the assumptions which have aimed to reflect 
upon the trustworthiness of our documents by claiming that we cannot 
“identify the earliest written tradition with the facts themselves,” since 
this tradition gives us simply conceptions and practices in vogue when 
it was written down. Two New Testament books, because of their 
bearing on the subject, are specifically estimated —John and the Acts. 
Regarding John he says: “‘The more reasonable view is that which 
regards it as a genuine composition of the apostle John himself, and a 
work of authentic history, colored no doubt by the medium through 
which it has passed, but conveying without distortion the substance of 
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Christ’s teaching and the true objective relations in which it was set.” 
Acts is accepted as from the pen of Luke, and as in every way reliable 
history. 

Having thus prepared the way, the author proceeds in Lecture II 
to inquire into the historical relations and meaning of baptism as insti- 
tuted by Jesus. At the very outset comes the question: “Is the 
injunction of Jesus in Matt. 28:19 genuine?” It is virtually the only 
authoritative word from Jesus for this ordinance. Did He give it? 
In compact form critical objections are stated and met, arising either 
from theories of the resurrection (Harnack, Keim), or from theories of 
the composition of the gospel (Holtzmann), or from the contents of 
the verse itself (Teichmann, Harnack). Of these, the last are undoubt- 
edly the most serious. The silence of the Acts in regard to the use of 
the trinitarian formula in connection with baptism .certainly needs 
explanation. Our author explains it by supposing that the disciples 
did not understand Jesus as prescribing a fixed ritual formulary. A 
striking parallel is given in the treatment of the Lord’s Prayer, which 
passed into all Christian liturgies, but is not heard once in the New 
Testament after its original delivéry. A strong positive argument is, 
made for the institution of baptism by Jesus, from the difficulty of 
giving otherwise an adequate explanation for its early and universal 
observance. 

From the institution of the rite, the author passes to consider its. 
historical relations, and he gives us an extended and instructive dis- 
cussion of the baptism of John the Baptist. It is an admirable piece 
of interpretation in accordance with the true historical sense. The 
lines are carefully marked which bound John’s conceptions. With the 
same sense the words of Jesus to Nicodemus are discussed, and if one 
will learn how to meet the criticism of Wendt, that two hands have 
been busy with this incident, let him work through the interpretation 
given here. It will show him how more than one of Wendt’s supports. 
of his theory of the construction of the fourth gospel will disappear in 
the light of penetrating exegesis. The outcome of this whole discussion 
is that Jesus took an existing rite and made it the symbol of a fact and 
a relationship which were to be brought about by his redemptive work. 
The fact was forgiveness, and the relationship was membership in the 
Christian community. Here we come first upon the declarations of the 
book which have in view ritualistic misinterpretations of baptism. The 
author succinctly and clearly shows the relation of paOyrevoare and 
Barrifovres in the words of Jesus. The real task of the disciples, as they 
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went forth to execute their commission, was to “make disciples” by 
preaching the truth and exemplifying its spirit. They were to call 
men to believe, and, when they believed, to be baptized. Baptism was 
the symbol of their new attitude toward Christ and his church. 

Lecture III is given to a discussion of the general apostolic doctrine 
of baptism; Lecture IV, to a consideration of Paul’s doctrine. Space 
allows us to look only at the general conclusions of this very instruct- 
ive part of the book. It is questionable whether an argument for the 
nonessential character of baptism can be made from the silence of 
Scripture regarding the baptism of the one hundred and twenty 
disciples, especially as the baptism with the Spirit is that equipment 
with charismatic powers which seems to be something entirely different 
from the Spirit’s baptism in conversion (Acts 2:1-5). A careful 
review is made of instances in the Acts, and in the epistles other than 
Paul’s, and abundant confirmation found of the Lord’s conception of 
the place and import of baptism. It is when we come to Paul that we 
meet with language which needs most careful examination. Apparently 
he supports a ritualistic view of baptism: “Arise, be baptized and wash 
away thy sins” (Acts 22:16). ‘For as many of you as were baptized 
unto Christ did put on Christ” (Gal. 3:27). Even such a careful 
commentator as Sanday“ says, in view of passages like Gal. 3:27; Rom. 
6:3, that “the sprinkling of the blood of Christ seals that covenant 
with his people to which baptism admits them.” It is doubtful whether 
the student can find a better, up-to-date study of Paul in reference to 
this subject. It is painstaking, fair, and conclusive against ritualistic 
interpretations. 

In view of controversial questions, curiosity is awakened as we turn 
to the lecture on “The Subjects and Forms of Baptism.” We expect a 
scholar’s estimate of the facts, and not a controversialist’s use of them. 
These are his conclusions: (1) the words of Jesus himself “do not 
determine in any direct way the question as to the proper subjects of 
the ordinance ;” (2) ‘the New Testament contains no direct reference, 
whether historical or doctrinal, to the practice of infant baptism ;” (3) 
nevertheless, “infant baptism cannot justly be described as unscrip- 
tural ;” (4) the grounds for it are: (@) the organic continuity of the 
two dispensations, (4) Christ’s attitude toward little children, (c) Paul’s 
language in regard to children of the Christian church, (@) the general 
fitness of the rite when properly administered. In regard to the form 
of baptism, his conclusions are: (1) the form of the act is altogether 
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subordinate to its ceremonial meaning as an act of symbolical cleansing ; 
(2) taken as a whole, the New Testament evidence is strongly in favor 
of immersion, but it gives us little reason to think that the mode is a 
ceremonial necessity such that the validity of the sacrament was deter- 
mined by it; (3) “in the early days of Christianity little importance 
was attached to the question of a formula, provided it was made clear 
when anyone was baptized what Christian baptism really meant, and 
what it implied.” The reader must judge for himself as to whether we 
have here the judgments of a special pleader. ; 

The second portion of the work is devoted to the consideration of 
the Lord’s Supper, and proceeds upon the same method as in the study 
of baptism. The historical facts are first considered and, in view of 
recent discussions, the lecture which reviews the facts of the New 
Testament is of deep interest. Mr. Lambert refuses to accept the 
judgment of Westcott and Hort upon Luke’s text, holding to the 
Textus Receptus; a position which is seconded by a growing consensus 
of scholars. It is singular, in view of the general estimates of this 
gospel, how the testimony of John to the time of the keeping of the 
Feast of the Passover by Jesus and his disciples is being accepted. Our 
author joins those who accredit the fourth gospel: ‘The only con- . 
clusion left to us is that Jesus and his disciples kept the feast a day 
sooner than it was kept by the rest of the Jewish community.” He 
ranges himself also with the preponderance of critical opinion in 
support of the belief that the sacrament was instituted in accordance 
with a direct command of Jesus. Having thus obtained his facts, he 
proceeds to the study of them according to the historical method; z.e., 
he seeks “to realize what actually took place and to set the actions and 
words of the Savior against their proper background of outward circum- 
stance.” Here again ritualistic tendencies in interpretations of this 
scene are constantly in view. He concludes: (1) the procedure of the 
Supper was essentially spiritual and symbolic; (2) the thought of the 
Passover underlay and colored the whole of the proceedings at the 
original Supper. The significance of the Lord’s Supper is summed up 
in the following: (1) it was designed to be a commemoration of his own 
death of sacrifice by which the new covenant was established ; (2) it was 
meant to be a means of communion with Christ and with fellow- 
Christians; (3) it was a pledge of Christ’s promised return, and a fore- 
taste of fuller fellowship. All these positions are supported by a just 
interpretation of the acts and words of the Master on that memorable 
night, and the whole study is worthy of careful attention. 
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Lecture VIII is concerned with the observance of the Lord’s Supper 
in the primitive church. The vexed question of the relation of the 
eucharist to the common meal is here lucidly and satisfactorily handled. 
By keeping apart in consideration the Jewish-Christian and the gentile- 
Christian territory the discussion is much simplified. In Jerusalem the 
common fellowship meal afforded the most fitting occasion for the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper. In Corinth the custom of a common 
meal was, our author thinks, introduced by Paul himself, although the 
social customs of the Grzeco-Roman world were by no means unfamiliar 
with the “common meals”’ in clubs and religious associations. Among 
both Jews and gentiles the culminating point of this common meal was 
the Lord’s Supper. It is not until we come to Justin Martyr that we 
find any clear indication of the separation of the eucharist and the 
agapé. By Tertullian’s time the separation is quite general, brought 
about in fact by the suspicions of the heathen mind regarding it, and 
by the tendency to transmute the rite into a “dreadful mystery.” 
From the study of the three passages in 1 Corinthians (10: 1-13, 14-21; 
11:17—34) we get the doctrine of Paul, and again we are made to see 
how carefully the apostle keeps from any such interpretation of the 
ordinance as gives countenance to a “real presence” in the ritualistic 
sense, or from any such emphasis as makes the observance of the 
eucharist an essential to salvation. 

The last lecture considers the Johannine teaching and later trans- 
formations of the Scripture doctrine. The uses that have been made 
of John 6: 51-58 in the discussions of the Johannine problem are familiar 
to all New Testament students. If this passage refers to the Lord’s 
Supper, it throws the history into confusion and betrays a later hand. 
The careful position taken by Mr. Lambert in regard to John’s gospel 
gives him the just understanding of this section. It has no direct 
reference to the Lord’s Supper, and is therefore not out of place histori- 
cally; yet its figurative presentation of the appropriation of Christ by 
faith is such that the Lord’s Supper is a fine “illustrative commentary ”’ 
uponit. This admirably states the truth. With thestudy of this passage 
the review of the data of the New Testament comes toanend. The few 
remaining pages of the work are devoted to marking the changes which 
came upon the doctrine in the ante-Nicene age. The whole presenta- 
tion is a real contribution to the literature upon the New Testament. 
It is the book to which one can turn for a fresh, careful, truthful, lucid 
interpretation of the sacraments. 


JaMEs STEVENSON RiGcGs. 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Auburn, N. Y. 
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Solomon’s Temple in the Light of Other Oriental Temples. By 
EMANUEL ScumipT, Pu.D. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1902. Pp. 71. 

The author of this work is a brother of Professor Nathaniel 
Schmidt, of Cornell University, who is well known to biblical scholars. 
The little treatise which composes this book was presented to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago as a thesis for the degree of doctor of philosophy, 
and it is a not unworthy thesis for the brother of such a scholar. The 
work consists of a brief introduction, a chapter on ‘‘ The Characteristic 
Features of Oriental Temples,” another on “Preparations for Solo- 
mon’s Temple,” a third on “The Plan of the Building,” a fourth on 
“Furniture and Decorations of the Temple,” and concludes with one 
on ‘The Growth of the Oriental Temple.” 

Dr. Schmidt has thus brought together and co-ordinated a mass of 
useful details. One finds here the principal features of Babylonian, 
Egyptian, Pheenician, and Cyprian temples, and is able to see wherein 
the temple of Solomon resembles these, and wherein it followed an 
original plan. To bring this material together is a real service to 
many readers of the Bible. 

The work is attractively presented. Sometimes, as upon p. 40, the 
type is broken, but such imperfections are few. We welcome Dr. 
Schmidt to the goodly fellowship of biblical scholars. 

GEORGE A. BARTON. 


Bryn MAwr COLLEGE, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Vocal and Literary Interpretation of the Bible. By PRoFEssor 
S.S. Curry, Pu.D., Newton Theological Institution, Newton, 
Mass. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1903. Pp. xx+ 
384. $1.50, met. 

More than any man of recent years, Dr. Curry has represented sane 
and scientific methods in the training of the speaking voice. He has 
never been a teacher of young men and women who wished to declaim 
funny pieces or who wished to be coached as to tears and gestures, but 
in Harvard, Yale, Boston University, Newton Theological Institution, 
and in his own School of Expression in Boston, he has educated 
preachers, public readers, and, above all, teachers. There are few 
American teachers of what used to be called “elocution,” and now is 
better known as “expression” or simply “public speaking,” who have 
not been in his classes and who will not testify to the soundness of 
his methods and to his almost fanatical devotion to ideals in his art. 
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Much of his work has been with clergymen, hundreds of whom will 
look back with mingled feelings, it must be admitted, but certainly 
with gratitude, to his uncompromising criticism of their efforts to read 
the Scripture. It will be they, above all others, who will welcome this 
latest book of his, in which, in a broad way, he applies his methods to 
the public reading of the Bible. 

The book is, in fact, an epitome of the philosophy and the art to 
which Dr. Curry has devoted his life. It falls into four main parts: 
(1) ‘The Problem of the Bible in Worship;” (2) “The Message,” in 
which he speaks of the different psychological attitudes with which one 
may approach literature ; (3) “The Technique,” which is a summary of 
practical instruction as to public speech illustrated by passages from 
the Scripture; (4) “Preparation to the Service,” in which he deals 
more directly with the actual use of the Scripture in public worship. 
Even a cursory reading will show that Professor Curry has done some- 
thing very different from laying down mechanical rules as to what 
words should be emphasized or what inflections should be used. Here, 
as in all his works, he demands that expression shall depend upon 
impression, and that the first step toward the correct public speech or 
reading is an attitude of mind which shall give color and effect to a 
correct interpretation of the passage read. 

The book also has a high value for an interpreter as distinct from 
the public reader. The ordinary exegetical process seldom involves 
the reading of a passage aloud. It should be a rule of all teachers 
that after a process of interpretation is completed, a student should not 
only prepare a paraphrase, but should be taught to read the passage so 
as to give the actual meaning vocally. If anyone doubts the possibility 
of such a process, he will be disabused by a careful study of this book. 

A word should also be said in appreciation of the literary form in 
which this volume is cast. The reviewer happens to know something 
of the labor which Professor Curry has devoted to every line and every 
word. The book does credit to the author’s care. Dealing with a 
technical subject, its treatment is anything but technical, and Professor 
Curry has performed the almost impossible task of giving literary value 
to a subject which is too often treated with unintelligible vocabularies 
or with a smartness which destroys respect, even though it may com- 
mand attention. We earnestly recommend this volume to every 
preacher. A careful study and practice of the principles it contains 
will give new charm and efficiency to the public reading of the Bible. . 
S. M. 
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When Did the Story of Paradise Come into Israelitish Thought ? 


Professor Stade, in his Zeitschrift for 1903, pp. 172-79, discusses 
the origin of Gen., chaps. 2 and 3, and the time of their entrance into 
Hebrew thought. Having pointed out the indications in the story of 
its Babylonian origin, he calls attention to the fact that the Babylonian 
stories did not enter Israel in literary form, but through oral tradition, 
and were then retold from the point of view of the Yahweh religion. 
An instructive illustration of this is Ezek. 47:12, where the Babylonian 
conception of life-giving water plainly appears, and is brought into 
closest connection with the temple of Yahweh as the source of all 
blessings. The narratives of the patriarchs, the cosmology of the 
priestly document, and the two accounts of the deluge also show that 
they reproduce Babylonian stories worked over in the process of oral 
tradition. 

This working over of Babylonian stories in the process of oral 
tradition presupposes close contact with Babylonian worship and civili- 
zation, such as did not exist in Israel. until the middle of the eighth 
century. This movement culminated under Manasseh, Amon, and 
Josiah, when the temple became a pantheon and the sun and the stars 
were worshiped therein. In this period only can we place the entrance 
of Babylonian thought into Israel’s life. The argument that such 
transference of thought was possible in the period illustrated by the 
Tell-el-Amarna letters has no more force than as if one were to refer 
the Latin of the humanists to the legions of Varus. Influence from 
abroad was exerted upon Israel also during the Persian, Greek, and 
Talmudic periods. In the post-exilic age scholars are accustomed to 
make distinctions between the various periods in determining the time 
of the incoming of a thought from outside, but both Assyriologists 
and theologians seem to think the earliest days the only ones to be 
considered in the pre-exilic period. No one can deny that in the time 
prior to Israel’s entrance Canaan was deeply influenced by Babylonian 
thought, and that this thought may have been handed on to the 
Hebrews is, of course, possible; but proof must be forthcoming in 
each individual case. The sabbath is probably an instance of this 
early influence and transference. 
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But the creation story is excluded; for on the supposition of its 
early adoption the pre-prophetic religion of Israel would be wholly 
inexplicable. It was not till after the middle of the eighth century 
that, as a result of the preaching of the prophets, Yahweh was exalted 
to such an eminence as that he could be regarded as the originator of 
the world-process. Then Israel first became a participant in world- 
history, and Yahweh had passed beyond the danger of being looked 
upon as merely one among the Babylonian gods. 

Gen., chaps. 2 and 3, comes then from the time when monotheism 
was developing. Gen. 3:22 does not conflict with this; the existence 
of other gods besides Yahweh was perfectly in harmony with the 
thought of the time. The serpent of the Paradise story shows that we 
are still in the pre-exilic age in Gen., chaps. 2 and 3; the conception 
of Satan has not yet developed. That we are not far from the exile 
appears from the fact that in Ezekiel for the first time are seen many 
instances of borrowing from Babylonia, and that, as Zechariah shows, 
this process became more common in later times. 

The presence in Solomon’s temple of vessels and figures belonging 
to Babylonian mythology indicates nothing as to Israel’s knowledge 
of Babylonian myths in Solomon’s day, but only evidence the effort 
put forth to attain royal splendor. The Phcenician builder worked in 
the features familiar to him, without any objection on the part of his 
employers, who were ignorant of their significance and only eager for 
architectural magnificence. 


Jesus’ Teaching Concerning Divorce. 

In the Expository Times for October, Mr. W. C. Allen, of Oxford 
University, replies to the argument of Dr. A. Merx in his book Die vier 
kanonischen Evangelien that Matthew’s account of Christ’s divorce 
teaching is more original than Mark’s. It will be recalled that 
Matthew’s account (19 : 3-9) contains the exceptive phrase which permits 
divorce on one ground, while Mark’s account of Jesus’ teaching (10 : 2— 
12) does not contain the exceptive phrase, but leaves divorce uncon- 
ditionally condemned. Mr. Allen shows that the Mark account is the 
more original, and that the author of the gospel of Matthew has 
inserted the exceptive phrase into Mark’s account, thereby introducing 
a foreign and inconsistent element ; and it is unlikely that Jesus should 
at any other time have sanctioned an exception to the inviolability of 
the marriage bond which in this specific teaching he declares to be a 
departure from the original purpose of God in creation. Mr. Allen 
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does not undertake to explain the origin of the exceptive phrase, but 
leaves the matter with this question: Is it due either to the Jewish- 
Christian element in the church which found it difficult to reconcile 
Christ’s teaching as recorded by Mark with the inspired law, or to a 
feeling that divorce for adultery is a necessary accommodation, not only 
to pre-Christian, but to any known form of human society which is not 
purely spiritual ? 


Why Did Christianity Conquer the Roman Empire? 


This subject has been one of profound study and exposition on the 
part of many eminent historians of the first centuries of our era. An 
excellent brief discussion of the problem is given by Professor Griitz- 
macher, of the University of Heidelberg, in the Expository Times for 
October. The question which he seeks to answer is: What was the 
secret of the triumph of Christianity over the ancient world? This is 
his answer: The heathen cults left the religious feelings unsatisfied ; 
the heathen mysteries awakened, indeed, in the heart longings after 
redemption, but their mystical rites did not contain what they prom- 
ised ; the heathen philosophy preached, indeed, redemption by the path . 
of self-abnegation, but it failed to supply the strength for self-redemp- 
tion ; the belief in the old world of deities and their myths, which men 
sought to conserve by transforming its meaning, was shattered at once 
by criticism and by skepticism. Christianity took away from man the 
vain dream of self-redemption and pointed him to Jesus Christ as the 
Savior sent by God into a world of sin. Christianity produced heroes 
of faith, who gave to this faith forcible expression in the realm of 
thought as well as of life, who firmly trusting in God counted the world 
as nothing and overcame the world. Christianity set loose the powers 
of active brotherly love, which helped to transform the ancient world, 
with its regardless egoism and its deification of man, into a brother- 
hood of redeemed children of God. 


The Two Methods of Converting Men. 

A pamphlet of very great value to the present need is President 
Henry Churchill King’s Christian Training and the Revival as Methods 
of Converting Men, published by the Secretarial Institute and Training 
School ‘of the Young Men’s Christian Association, Chicago. The 
pamphlet consists of addresses read before the Lake Geneva Confer- 
ence last August. Dr. King deals in a clear and effective way with the 
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two modes of bringing men into the religious life, namely, by revival 
methods and by the method of Christian training. He makes one see 
that, while the two methods are distinct, both methods have their place, 
because conditions and temperaments differ. The method of Christian 
training is receiving great prominence at the present time, and the 
advocacy given it is thought by some to be antagonistic to the older 
revival method. The analysis of human thought and experience which 
the addresses present will go far toward explaining how the two 
methods so different in themselves may both be useful for securing con- 
version. These two methods—the sudden and the gradual —are not 
however so far apart. Intelligent revivalism might be called a hastened 
evolutionary process, and the method of Christian training only intro- 
duces more gradually much the same motives that an intelligent reviv- 
alism employs. It is true also that the most normal and gradual 
growth has its crises large and small, its moments of special insight, 
its sober and strenuous moods, the birth times of great convictions and 
decisions. And, on the other hand, the most sudden and dazzling 
moments of insight have really had long preparation and require pre- 
ceding and succeeding experience to bring out their full meaning ; and 
their real value can be tested only in life. 

The only objection to the method of Christian training which can 
well be offered is the reiterated claim that only the sudden experi- 
ences by reason of their suddenness bear the mark of the divine. 
What underlies this objection is the feeling that the sudden experience 
is less easily referable to simple human causes, since its causal connec- 
tions with preceding human states and conditions are not readily seen, 
and thus the sudden conversion is more confidently referred to God’s 
direct work. There is this fundamental truth in the position, that God 
does act directly upon men and that religious life needs to believe in 
the reality of God’s presence and activity. But the danger in this lies 
here: to emphasize so exclusively the divineness of the sudden is a 
virtual denial of God’s presence in the rest of life, a tendency which is 
ultimately irreligious, since it tacitly implies that God is at work only 
at the points so emphasized. 

The method of Christian training needs to be guarded against five 
errors: (1) emphasis upon the merely intellectual side of religion; (2) 
lack of a powerful grip through feeling upon the life of the man; (3) 
losing the sense of God in it all ; (4) losing a deep significant inner 
life as the support of all outer activity; (5) ignoring basic tempera- 
mental differences between men. The errors to be guarded against in 
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the revival method are: (1) demanding one type of experience from 
all men; (2) resting in the experience of sudden conversion as com- 
plete and sufficient; (3) allowing the reaction which follows any 
intense emotional experience to interfere with the expected results in 
life; (4) maintaining artificially a more or less forced and abnormal 
state which produces a morbidly tense or a hollow aspect in the whole 
religious life; (5) a tendency toward a mechanical and practically 
superstitious view of the Spirit of God in the hearts of men ; (6) failure 
in a sensitive, delicate reverence for the personality and the moral 
initiative of men. 

The methods of the constantly improving evangelism which is to 
come will, then, earnestly seek to avoid these great dangers to which it 
is liable, and which, even under the greatest evangelists of the past, 
have unnecessarily alienated and thrown into darkness many whom a 
different treatment would have reached. For, as another has said, 
“every method or agency used in Christian work must give account to 
God, not only for the souls whom it wins and saves, but also for all 
whom it alienates and destroys.” The best evangelism, that seems to 
me to mean, will carefully avoid the mistake of insisting upon one type . 
of experience for all men: it will specially guard itself against those 
dangers which naturally attend sudden and marked experiences ; it 


will substitute a clearly personal conception of the work of the Spirit 
of God for the prevalent impersonal conception, which is so liable to 
become mechanical, if not positively superstitious ; and it will culti- 
vate in every bit of its procedure a spirit of deep reverence for the 
sacredness of the human personality. 
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New 
Testimonials 


“During the past six years I have 
had the opportunity, both as super- 
intendent and pastor, to follow the 
use of the Bible Study Union Lessons 
in schools of varied types. 


I believe 


References 
by Permission 


that they create a wholesome appetite for Bible study and a love for the Bible as the 
They satisfy the bright pupil and hold him to the Sunday 


text-book of the Christian life. 
Scholars who continue in these courses for a number of years gain actual knowl- 


school. 


edge of the great sweep of Bible history and vivid impressions of the unfolding truth of 
Thus they fit teachers and church workers, as well as 
sound the call to personal confession of the Master. The distinctly spiritual phase of the 
coming Sunday’s lesson may with profit be used as the topic of mid-week prayer service. 
This helps to solve the problem of attendance on this service and unifies the church 
around a central theme of prayer and thought.”—Rev. F. D. Elmer, First Baptist 


God’s progressive revelation. 


Church, Winsted, Conn. 


“I consider the Bible Study Union 
Lessons far superior to anything 
yet published, for a practical system- 
atic course of study. They are the 
only feasible series for a graded Bible 
school. When we first introduced them 
seven years ago there was consider- 
able opposition. After the first year, 
and ever since, the vote to continue 
them has been STRICTLY UNANI- 
MOUS.”— Rev. N. Fuller, Con- 
gregational Church, Corning, N.Y. 


‘*T have used the Bible Study Union 
Lessons for almost ten years. In my 
judgment they have no equal. They 
have succeeded in interesting children 
in the study of the Bible who were 
never interested before.”"— Rev. Wm. 
MacCormack, Ali Saints Church, 
Pasadena, Cai, 

““We have used the Bible Study 


Union Lessons for ten years and in 


‘Our school has used the Bible 
Study Union Graded Lessons for the 
past year in six of its eight departments 
and with an ever increasing interest 
and success.”’— Rev, Alexander 
Lewis, D.D., Pilgrim Church, 
Worcester, Mass. 


What 
People 
Say 
About 
the 
Bible 
Study 
Union 
Lessons 


every way they are most sati y: 
The use of this method demonstrates 
its practical character and spiritual 
power.”—Rev. 7. P. Sawin, D.D., 
First Pres. Church, Troy, N.Y. 


“Three years ago we gave our order 
somewhat under protest, fearing that 
the lessons would not prove satisfactory 
to our pupils. A trial of them has 
changed our opinion and we find that 
they give general satisfaction to teacher 
and pupil alike. They are well suited 
to the use of any school desiring a 
comprehensive and at the same time 
a thorough-tudy of the Bible.”— Mr. 
Henry E. Rees, Trinity Church 
Sunday School, Hartford, Conn, 


** Wonderful enthusiasm is aroused 
by the use of the Bible Study Union 
Lessons. Recently more than one 
hundred were added to the church, 
abont one-half that number from the 
Sunday school.’’—Rev. /. J. Spencer, 
Christian Church, Lexington, Ky. 


“The Bible Study Union Lessons 
are in my opinion the best Sunday- 
school lessons published. We have 
used them for several years and found 
them admirable. I commend the use 
of them on every possible occasion.””— 
Rev. D. W. Woods, Jr., Presbyte- 
rian Church, Gettysburg, Pa, 

** The system has been found a great 
advance in two things, getting more 
work in preparation from the scholars 
and giving a far more consecutive and 
comprehensive understanding of the 
Scriptures. We like them,”— Rev. 
Henry Saville, First Congrega- 
tional Church, LaCrosse, Wis, 

“The Bible Study Union Lessons 
seem to me unsurpassed, We have 
used them with increasing satisfaction 
and interest for the past ten years.”’—- 
Rev. Oliver D, Sewell, Superin- 
tendent Harvard Church Sunday 
school, Brookline, Mass. 

SEE OPPOSITE PAGE 


“*T can heartily say that never have 
I used a series of lessons that has given 
such universal satisfaction. Increased 
interest and better work, to say nothing 
of the effect in development of religious 
life and character, have marked the 
year.”’— Rev, J. H, Wilson, Grace 
Church, Plainfield, N. J. 

e 

“It gives me great pleasure to say 
that Plymouth Church has used the 
Bible Study Union Lessons for five 
years with i g satisfact It 
isa , logical, prehensive 
course, moving over the field of Bible 
truth systematically and in a thorough 
and interesting manner.” — Rev. L. H. 
Hallock, D.D., Plymouth Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

“For twenty years I have been 
actively in the business of Sunday- 
school work. I believe in it. I give 
time and thought to it. But my satis- 
faction in the work has been more than 
doubled since we introduced your 
lessons, It has distinctly lifted up the 
work of Bible study in our Sunday 
school on to a higher plane.’’ — Rev. 
Philo M. Sprague, Rector St. John’s 
Church, Charlestown, Mass, 

‘*We have used your system for 
several years with growing interest, 
I do not think that either teachers or 
scholars could be induced to return to 
the old methods. We have also used 
your system to our mission school, 
made up of many nationalities, and it 
has worked as well there as in the 
church school,”—Rev, L. W. Phil- 
lips, D.D., Church of the Redeemer, 
New Haven, Conn, 

‘““We have used the Blakeslee 
Graded Lessons for six years, and I 
know that both teachers and scholars 
are doing better work than was done 
under the old system,’’"— Rev. 7. P. 
McClelland, United Congrega- 
tional Church, Newport, R. 1. 
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Connected and Graded Bible Study 


THE BIBLE STUDY UNION LESSONS 
Rev. E. BLAKESLEE, Editor 


Circulation Larger and More Rapidly Increasing Chan Ever 


For thirteen years these lessons have led the way, and are now generally acknowledged to be 
the best for practical Sunday-school use. We, however, design the new 


Olid Testament Biographical Series 


for 1904 to be “far and away better than any that have preceded it.” It is issued in four courses, 
with seven grades and three teacher’s helpers, making the most complete, most scientifically 
arranged, and best outfit ever offered for Sunday schools, namely :— 


Adults’ 


Children’s 
Course 


BIBLE TRUTHS 
AND STORIES 


Boys’ and Girls’ 
Course 


HEROES OF 
ISRAEL 


Young People's 
Course 


PATRIARCHS, KINGS 
AND PROPHETS 


Course 


OLD TESTAMENT 
TEACHINGS - 


_ Stories suggest- Groups of stories about Connected biography | Practical and doctrinal 
ing in reatmen, intwo grades te tonchingy; topics for discussion; in 
two grades and a & ‘i & grades and a Manual, ‘ . 
Helper, for Prim- | and a Teacher, for the for the Senior Depart- | °”é grade with the Man- 
ary classes. Junior Department. ment. ual, for Bible classes. 


These courses are all based on the same Scripture sections and combine gradation of material with 
py Ae subject. They meet the present widespread demand for connected and graded Bible study, and 
can be used successfully in any school. . 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ STORY GOURSE 


Special attention 
is called to the 


NOTES BY DEAN SANDERS AND DR. MORGAN 


It gives us great pleasure to announce that weekly notes, giving the historical setting of the 
lessons, by Dean FRANK K. SANDERS, Yale University, and expositions of their practical and 
religious teachings by Dr. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, Northfield, Mass., will be published during 
1904 in “ The Watchman,” of Boston; “ The Examiner,” and “ Christian Work and Evangelist,” 
of New York; “ Zhe Standard,” and “ The Christian Century,” of Chicago, and probably other 
leading papers. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


For schools that prefer New Testament lessons in 1904, we recommend our LIFE OF CHRIST 
series. Jt gives a connected and complete view of Christ's life in a year’s lessons from the four Gos- 
pels, is fully illustrated, and is exceedingly attractive and interesting. The International lessons for 
1904 give a partial outline of Christ’s life from the first three Gospels during the first six months of 
the year, and the history of the divided kingdom of Israel during the last six months. 


For further information, free specimen copies, etc., address 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
95 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SEE OPPOSITE PAGE 
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When calling please ask to see Mr. Grant 


NTERNATIONAL AT LIBERAL DISCOUNT 
Dictionary of English, Biography, Geography, Fiction, Etc. 
Useful. Reliable. Attractive. Lasting. 


The New Edition contains 25,000 New Words, BEFORE BUYING BOOKS 
New Gazetteer of the Wor ld, 


New Biographical Dictionary. WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 
2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. Rich Bindings. 


Why Not Give Some One This Useful Christmas Present ? 


” 
An assortment of catalogues and special 


“a0 : slips of Books at reduced prices 
sent for ro-cent stamp 


TO THE READER 
Please ber that wh you need a Book, or 
any information about Books, if you wilf address me I 
will try to please you by attention and low prices, 
Write me of your wants, or call and inspect stock, and 
in either case I will make you special prices, 


F. E. GRANT 
23 W. 42a Street New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount 


The Recovery and Restatement 
of the Gospel 


By LORAN DAVID OSBORN, B.D., Ph.D. 


This volume is written with the purpose of showing that 
the gospel of Jesus has become obscured during its historical 
development and that it is necessary to go back of this process 
to obtain the gospel He taught and translate it into the terms 
of modern thought and life. 

“The author's treatment marches along in clear order, carrying its 


own vouchers in the reasonableness of the statement.”— 7he Literary 
Digest. 


“The book is a plain, manly statement of the things most surely 
believed by men to whom the Bible is a God-breathed word.”— The 
Pacific Baptest. 

“This book deserves to have a wide circulation.’ —Brblia. 

254 pages, 12mo, cloth; me¢, $1.50; postpaid, $1.60. 


The University of Chicago Press :: Chicago, Tlinois 
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DURING 1904 


The Biblical World 


WILL CONCERN ITSELF CHIEFLY WITH 
THREE MOST IMPORTANT FIELDS 


HE past year has shown how rapidly the new 
methods of Bible study are being made to 
serve practical ends. Evidently interest in the 
subject has ceased to be limited to theological 
professors and ministers, and the Sunday 
School is now to share in the advance which 
seminaries and colleges have inaugurated. The 

question of Bible study is rapidly resolving itself into 
Bible teaching and that in turn is forcing us to center 
our attention more than ever upon the Sunday School. 
THE BriBLicAL Wor -p has had no small share in this 
change of emphasis, and its editors realize that the coming 
year in more ways than one will be critical for the entire 
forward movement in religious education. For this reason, 
as well as for the inherent importance of the subject, the 
magazine will contain a number of articles upon 


The Problems of Religious Education. 


‘AMONG THESE ARTICLES WILL BE 


Brief accounts of how Sunday Schools have been graded. 


There are many schools which need only to learn of the 
experience of others to reorganize themselves for more effective 
study of the Bible. This information THe BrsLticaL WorLpD 
will seek to supply. 
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Criticism of a Number of Sunday School Lesson Systems. 


It is surprising to see how generally Sunday School Asso- 
-ciations and independent schools are arranging their own series 
of graded lessons. Many of these will be discussed in the 
course of the year by men whose criticism and approval are 
worth having. 


The Philosophy of a Graded Curriculum. 


Nothing could be more timely than a discussion of the 
underlying principles that determine when and how a lesson 
from the Bible should be introduced into a curriculum. 


Suggestions to the Various Departments of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association. 
Together with these, without in any sense being its organ, 


Tue BisiticaL Wor Lp will give report of what the Association 
and its Departments are accomplishing. 


The Bible in Secondary Schools. 
As a matter of practical education, the question as to 
whether there should be Bible teaching in the College has been 


answered in the affirmative; that as to Bible teaching in 


grade schools, in the negative. What shall be said as to such 
teaching in the Secondary Schools? 


i. 
Biblical Study 


which of course underlies Bible teaching. The new volume, 
like its predecessors, will contain a large amount of material of 


the utmost importance for the assistance of students of the 
Bible. Included in these papers will be: 


The Sermon on the Mount, so printed as to indicate the gen- 
eral opinion of critical scholarship as to its composition. 


Comparative translations of passages from both Testaments, 
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similar to those which have attracted so much attention in the 
volumes for 1903. 


Constructive Studies in the Old Testament Prophets. 
The Decalogue: Its Sources and Its Various Forms. 


Survivals of early Semitic religious rites in the Semitic world 
of today. 


_ Six Typical Instances of Quotations from the Old Testament by 
the New. 


Biblical Biographies in the Light of Modern Discoveries. These 
biographies, though following the biblical material, will be told 
in the spirit of the historical novel, with an accurate reconstruc- 
tion of their entire setting through the aid of archeology. 


A third class of articles will mark something of a new 
departure. They may be described as those dealing with 


Exploration and the Bible. 


Thanks to fivmans recently granted by the Turkish porte 
important new archeological expeditions will be sent to the 
East during the coming year. One or more will be under the 


immediate direction of several of the editors of THE BisiicaL 
Wor.p. Through these and other arrangements the magazine 


will be singularly enabled to furnish 


Reports of Explorations 


as carried on by the many societies now at work, and especially 
by the new Oriental Expedition Fund, which this year begins 
work under the direction of Robert F. Harper, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (perhaps the old city of Isin or Nisin), in Baby- 
lonia. 

In addition to such reports THE BisticaL Wortp will 
contain 


Reproductions of photographs of important monuments illus- 
trating biblical history, together with appropriate descriptions 
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and estimates of their significance to the student and teacher of 
the Bible. 


Sketches of Explorations and Explorers of Bible Lands. 


Few persons are aware of the dramatic and even tragic 
incidents which have attended the efforts to win our present 
knowledge of the ancient civilizations that have risen and fallen 
in biblical lands. 


Twelve typical passages will be interpreted in the light of 
the information given by archeology. 


In addition to these articles THE BrBL1IcAL WorLD 
will as always furnish reviews of current literature of 
importance in Bible study, together with occasional select 
bibliographies upon special topics. Its regular editorial 
departments will be maintained at the high degree of 
excellence they have admittedly attained. 


Above all, the editors desire that the magazine dur- 
ing the coming year may prove itself an ever increasing 
force in ‘deepening the interest in the Bible, not merely 
as a literature, but as the word of God. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Three Months for 25 Gents 


For the purpose of interesting new read- 
ers, the publishers of THE BIBLICAL 
WORLD are making a Sfecial Three 
Months’ Trial Offer. The regular price 
of the magazine is 25 cents a copy. This 


number (December, 1903) and those of 
January and February, 1904, will be 
sent to anyone mot a_ subscriber for 
25 cents. Haven’t you a friend who 
would be interested in this offer? 


Che University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Tlinois 
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It is the opinion of all scholars that the American Standard Revised Bible gives the 
meaning of the original better than any other translation of the Holy Scriptures. The 


Teachers’ Edition 
of The American Standard 


REVISED BIBLE 


Contains, in addition to the Text edited by the American Revision Committee, The Concise Bible 
Dictionary, which has short articles about the Bible, its writers, its history, chronology, etc., with numerous illustration 
from recent photographs. 

Combined Concordance to the American Standard Revised Bible which combines: concordance, subject index, 
Scripture proper names with their pronunciation, etc., in one a, b, c list. 

Bible Atlas with 12 maps and index to every place mentioned thereon. 

A complete biblical library in a single volume. 

“An ideal companion for the study.”"—The Congregationalist. 


Prices, $2.25 to $10.00, postpaid. 
Reference editions in bourgeois and long primer types at prices from $1.00 upward, postpaid. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


‘*An attractive fifty-cent edition of the whole Bible conforming to the American Standard Revision has just been 
issued by the Nelson house, which will be welcomed by multitudes who wish a handy pocket Bible in good-sized type.” —Sun- 
day-School Times. Postage 10 cents additional. 


For sale by all leading booksellers. Send for catalogue to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 E. 18th St. New York. 


0,00 CHURCHES: 


OUR experience is at your service. State whether 
Electric, Gas, Welsbach,Acetylene,Combination or Oil. 


+ + 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
Outfits. 


Troy, N. Y., and New York City, manufactures superior SANITARY COMMUNION QUTFTIT 00. 


Rochester, N, ¥. 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR BIBLE STUDENTS 
CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


THIRD EDITION 
By ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS 
Professors, The University of Chicago 

Adapted for use in College and Academy Classes, Bible Clubs, and Advanced Bible Classes. The 
whole Gospel history is treated in a connected way. The most important political and social features 
of the New Testament times are described. The endeavor is to present a true historical perspective, 
and to consider carefully the just proportion and actual relations of the various events and aspects of 
the history. The plan of study is to present the best attained results of biblical scholarship, employing 
the best modern pedagogical methods. Third Edition. 302 pages. 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 
FOR SALE BY BOOKDEALERS, OR SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS 


Ghe University of Chicago Press :: Chicago, 11. 
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cClure’s 
agazine 


10 cents a copy—$1.00 a year—At any price the best 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER AS HE IS TO-DAY. SKETCHED FROM LIFE 


“Ida M. Tarbell’s 


STORY OF ROCKEFELLER 


is ‘‘ one of the most remarkable and stirring that has ever appeared in 


a. magazine,’’ says the Chicago Record-Herald. 


It is in McClure’s, 


running as a serial. A few other contributors for 1904 are : 


R. S. Baker on the great labor conflicts. 
Clear, vigorous, and fair. 


Lincoln Steffens on the men of wealth and 
influence corrupting the government— 
“Enemies of the Republic ’’—he calls them. 


Carl Schurz and Thomas Nelson Page 
will answer: “ What shall we do with the 
Negro?” Personal observations qualify 
them to know. 


Serial Stories by Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, Henry Harland, Irving Bacheller, 
George Barr McCutcheon, Stewart 
Edward White, and Booth Tarkington. 


Short Stories by Myra Kelly, Alice Hegan 
Rice, Mary R. S. Andrews, Henry Wal- 
lace Phillips, O. Henry, Joel Chandler 
Harris, George Madden Martin, Clara 
Morris, and others. 


SPECIAL Subscribe now for 1904—$1.00—and get the November and 
OFFER December numbers of 1903 free—14 months for $1.00 


Tue S. §. McCiure Company, 626 Lexincron Buitpinc, New York, N. Y. 
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ITH all the good magazines published in this country the 
question is, not what to buy, but where to stop buying. 


Yet it must be taken into account that much of the best 
literary work in the world goes into the important foreign maga- 
zines. If your reading is to be at all broad they cannot be passed 
by. Toa certainty they will publish many of the most valuable 
articles and striking stories of the next twelve months. There 
will be some you cannot afford to miss. Would you like to have 
the very best from all set before you—sixty-four magazine pages 
every week? The feast is yours by simply subscribing for 


THE LIVING 


This famous magazine, founded by E. Littell sixty years 
ago, presents, unabridged from the great foreign periodicals, the 
ablest articles, scientific, historical, political—including timely 
discussions of public affairs; the strongest essays, reviews, and 
criticisms; the most notable serial and short stories. Six dollars 


a year. 


Special Introductory Offer: To any one not now a lar 
subscriber THE L G AGE will be sent for three aie 


(43 numbers) on receipt of one dollar. A specimen free. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., 13 1-2 Bromfield Street, Boston 


A COSY CORNER 


This is a College Girl’s room decorated with her 
favorite pictures—portraits of Authors and Mu- 
sicians, Cathedrals, works of the Great Painters, and 
foreign views. They 
are all Cosmos Pict- 
ures. Less than Three 
Dollars will buy all 
these, and enable you 
to make your room just 
as cosy and cheerful. 
We have 1,000 subjects 
to choose from. You 
can have your favorites 
about you. Cosmos 
Pictures are acknowl- 
edged the highest grade of picture-making. 

We have them hand-colored, too, or you can 
color them yourself; it’s a delightful occupation, 
and one that makes money if you want to sell your 
work. We have specially my Trans- 
parent Tints. 75 cents buys the Color Book, con- 
taining 15 leaves of color. ‘ 

Cosmos Pictures are made in two sizes—the 
Large, some 9 x 15, Others 10 x 13 inches; the 
Standard, 6 x 8% inches. For One Dollar we will 
send, postpaid, Twenty of the Large or Fifty of the 
Standard. Samples, Two Large and Five Standard, 
together with our new Illustrated Catalog No. 51, 
for 25 cents. Catalog alone, 6 cents, by mail. 


COSMOS PICTURES COMPANY 
296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Ghe Second Bank of 
the United States 


By RALPH C. H. CATTERALL 


sary HISTORY of the Bank, 


treating at length both the 
monetary and political 


questions connected with the in- 


Much of the material for this work 
was obtained from the manuscript 
papers of Nicholas Biddle, including 
his letters and letter-books. 

This book is of special interest to 
legislators, bankers, men of affairs, 
and students of financial history and 
political institutions. 

538 pages, 8vo, cloth, met, $3.00; 
postpaid, $3.20. For sale by book- 
dealers or the publishers. 


Ghe University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago 
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Assyrian and Babylonian Letters 


BELONGING TO 
THE KOUYUNJIK COLLECTIONS 
OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM * 


By ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, Ph.D., Professor of the Semitic Languages ana 
Literatures in The University of Chicago 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO LUZAC & CO., LONDON 


Part I, 8vo, xv-+116 plates, 1892. Price, $6.00; postpaid, $6.13 
Part II, 8vo, xv+112 plates, 1893. Price, 6.00; postpaid, 6.13 
Part III, 8vo, xv-+116 plates, 1896. Price, 6.00; postpaid, 6.14 
Part IV, 8vo, xvi+116 plates, 1896. Price, 6.00; postpaid, 6.14 
Part V, 8vo, xvi+120 plates, 1900. Price, 6.00; postpaid, 6.14 
Part VI, 8vo, xv-+120 plates, 1902. Price, 6.00; postpaid, 6.14 
Part VII, 8vo, xix+-120 plates, 1902. Price, 6.00; postpaid, 6.14 
Part VIII, 8vo, xxx-+120 plates, 1902. Price, 6.00; postpaid, 6.15 


HE PLAN of this.publication, which was under- 
T taken in 1891, chiefly by the advice of Dr. Bunce, 
_____|| Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and 
iil Assyrian Antiquities of the British Museum, is 


to collect and to arrange according to the names of 


the scribes, all the Letters of THe Kovuyunyjix 
COLLECTIONS OF THE BritisH Museum. The texts alone will 
occupy sixteen to eighteen volumes, and the transliterations, 
translations, and glossary, at least as many more. The texts 
are printed in the cuneiform type of Messrs. Harrison & Sons, 
of London. 

Part VIII appears as Volume IV, Second Series, of the 
Decennial Publications of The University of Chicago. For 
a complete statement of the plan of publication see the 


Preface to this volume. 
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Some Review Notices of Parts I to VIII 


“The Assyriologist will welcome them 
with gratitude, for they offer him a mass 
of new material which has been carefully 
copied and well printed, and which cannot 
fail to yield important results.”—Athe- 
neum. 


“The scientific and systematic study of 
the Assyrian Letters was for the first time 
made possible to students in general 
through this publication. . . . There is 
no section of Assyrian literature which re- 
quires more patient, systematic, and well- 
directed labor for the solution of its prob- 
lems. But it is not too much to expect 
that ultimately these Letter tablets, on ac- 
count of their number, the variety of their 
contents, and the light which they throw 
upon the everyday side of life, will con- 
tribute much material of great value for 
the real history of Assyria and Babylonia.” 
—GeorGe Ricker Berry (Colgate Univer- 
sity) in Hebraica. 


“Die sogenannten Briefe dieser Samm- 
lung gehéren, was die palaographische 
Seite betrifft, zu ihren schwierigsten Par- 
tieen, und dieser Umstand mag wohl die 
Schuld daran tragen, dass ihnen bis jetzt 
nicht die gebiihrende Aufmerksamkeit ge- 
schenkt worden ist. . . . Dass die neue 
Edition auch sonst lexicographische und 
grammatikalische Ausbeute bringen wird, 
braucht kaum hervorgehoben zu werden. . 
. . Jedenfalls ist es Referent hocherfreu- 
lich constatieren zu kénnen, dass mit dem 
vorliegenden Buche endlich auch ein ame- 
rikanischer Assyriologe die Wissenschaft 
um den ersten Theil eines hervorragenden 
Werkes bereichert hat.” . . . —CarL 
3Bezotp (Heidelberg University) in the 
Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes (Vienna). 

“The author has done his work carefully 
and well. In difficult texts, however, it is 
almost impossible to secure accuracy at 
every point. We have collated twenty-five 
of these Letters, and have found very few 
instances where we would venture a dif- 
ferent reading. In all the instances where 


the author has differed from his predeces- 
sors his readings are preferable. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press is to be congratu- 
lated on the general appearance and typo- 
graphical execution of this book, the first 
to bear its imprimatur, and, especially, be- 
cause its first work is a pledge of its inter- 
est in scientific study.—J. A. Cratc (Uni- 
versity of Michigan) in Hebraica. 


“The care and accuracy with which he 
edits all his texts are well known, but of 
course he claims no infallibility as to the 
traces of broken characters. Nothing but 
a knowledge of duplicates, or the recog- 
nition of a well-known phrase, can give 
certainty in such cases. But duplicates of 
these Letters rarely occur. Besides, in 
many cases the characters are rubbed, de- 
faced, filled with dirt, and otherwise illegi- 
ble. Despite all of these drawbacks, the 
edition of these texts leaves little to, be 
desired. . . . These few notes may serve 
to call attention to the importance from all 
points of view of this unique collection of 
Assyrian texts, which, difficult as they are 
to understand fully, are a veritable mine 
of information.” —C. H. W. Jouns 
(Queen’s College, Cambridge) in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Biblical Arche- 
ology. 


“The value of the Letters and Des- 
patches to students of Assyriology is not 
easily overestimated. They frequently sup- 
plement the historical inscriptions with 
valuable details, and, in some instances, 
are the only source of information in re- 
gard to important events; they cast much 
light upon the administrative methods of 
the Assyrian government, and upon the 
practical workings of the state religion; 
and, although with a few exceptions of an 
official character, they furnish valuable 
information concerning Assyro-Babylonian ~ 
life and customs. From the standpoint of 
philology they constitute a rich mine, 
yielding a wealth of material to be found 
in no other class of cuneiform texts. At 
first, owing to the superior attractiors of 
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the historical, religious, grammatical, and 
lexicographical texts, the Letter tablets 
were little studied, and it is only within 
the last fifteen years that they have their 
due share of attention. . . . To Harper 
belongs the credit of conceiving and car- 
rying into execution the plan of publish- 
ing a complete Corpus of Assyrian and 
Babylonian Letters, thus making the whole 
mass of these interesting texts available 
for study. The first volume of Harper’s 
Letters appeared in 1892, and five volumes 
have now been published, containing in 
all, 538 texts edited with great care and 
skill, and printed in a manner that leaves 
nothing to be desired.”—CHRrISTOPHER 
Jounston (Johns Hopkins University) in 
the American Journal of Philology. 


“Harper’s book is an excellent specimen 
of the work done in the field of Assyri- 
ology in America and he is greatly to be 
congratulated on the careful way in which 
he has copied and edited the new texts 
which offer many fresh points for con- 
sideration to students of history and soci- 
ology, especially such as are interested in 
oriental manners and customs.”—Luzac’s 
Oriental List. 

“Harper has for years worked at his 
task with extraordinary zeal and patience; 
and with the present volume his carefully 
prepared edition of the clay correspond- 
ence of the kings of Assyria stored in the 
British Museum reaches over 800 Letters. 
It would be difficult to estimate what is the 
value, from many points of view, of these 
ancient documents to the historian, for 
they admit us ‘behind the scenes,’ and not 
infrequently give a new and very different 
complexion to the events which appear in 
the official inscriptions. The task of edit- 
ing these Letters is not that of the in- 
genious Chinese copyist; it is one requir- 
ing not only great familiarity with the 
language but exact judgment, inasmuch 
as the script is often very strange and ab- 
breviated, while the vernacular idiom 
largely employed adds to the difficulties 
of the work. Harper has certainly tri- 
umphed over these in an admirable manner 
and his patient perseverance should earn 
the gratitude of all Semitic scholars.”— 


Glasgow (Scotland) Herald. 

“It is only through a complete edition 
of the whole collection that what has thus 
been considered undecipherable will be 
eventually explained. There are numerous 
words and idioms in the Letters which are 
obscure only because our acquaintance with 
the branch of Assyrian literature to which 
they belong is meager. When Dr. Harper’s 
work is finished, not only will the Assyrian 
lexicon and grammar be materially en- 
riched, we shall also be able to translate 
texts which now are a mystery for us, and 
to discover historical and other facts which 
may set the history of the past in a new 
light."—A. H. Sayce (Oxford) in The 
Academy. 

“The work has been performed with 
great care and accuracy. . . . The 
cuneiform texts contained in it will prove 
to be a rich mine of information for the 
future historian of the ancient East.”—A. 
H. Sayce (Oxford) in The Critical Review. 

“Der vorliegende erste Band der Samm- 
lung assyrischer und babylonischer Briefe 
aus dem Britischen Museum er6ffnet fir 
die Assyriologen eine neue Fundgrube von 
Materialien fiir eine wissenschaftliche Be- 
handlung von Einzelfragen, von deren 
Lésung die richtige Beurtheilung der wei- 
teren Ergebnisse der assyriologischen For- 
schung nicht unbedeutend beeinflusst wird. 
Der Herausgeber arbeitet riistig und plan- 
massig an der Fortsetzung des Werkes, hat 
den zweiten Band bereits fertiggestellt und 
hofft in nicht allzuferner Zukunft auch 
den dritten und vierten Band der Texte 
mit erlauterndem Commentar und W6rter- 
buch zum Abschlusse zu bringen. Damit 
erhalt die Assyriologie ein monumentales 
Werk, das geeignet ist, beim 6ffentlichen 
wie beim Privatunterricht als Grundlage 
fiir die Einfiihrung zu diesen Studien zu 
dienen und das der neuen Universitat Chi- 
cago, auf deren Kosten es unternommen 
ist, alle Ehre machen wird.” 

“Jetzt endlich haben wir in diesem vor- 
liegenden ersten Bande in einer muster- 
haften Ausgabe 124 Briefe, die sich so 
vertheilen: . . . Durch eine solche Zu- 
sammenstellung wird endlich die Méglich- 
keit geboten, den Inhalt der Briefe zu 
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erschliessen und eine Erklarung anzubah- 
nen, da einzelne Briefe ohne Kenntniss der 
Verhaltnisse und der Umstande der 
Schreiber fiir uns wohl immer ein Geheim- 
niss geblieben waren.”—Pater J. N. 
SrrassMAIER (London) in the Zeitschrift 
fiir Assyriologie VIII. 


“The Letters in the Kouyunjik Collec- 
tion in the British Museum are several 
hundreds in number, and when Professor 
Harper undertook to make their contents 
known to the world, both by the publica- 
tion of the original texts and by English 
translations of them, he set himself no 
light task. In the course of his work he 
found a very large number of fragments 
of Letters, which he decided, and we think 
wisely, to include in his Corpus, and it 
needs comparatively little study to find 
that the contents of such fragments fully 
justify his decision. Moreover, the in- 
formation derived from one fragment sup- 
plements that found in another, and the 
identity of the scribe can often be estab- 
lished, even when his name is missing 
in the fragment. Curious expressions, due 
to individual peculiarities of the writers, 
as well as unusual words and idioms, are 
also excellent clues as to the identity of 
unknown writers, but such minutiz of As- 
syrian epistolary composition could never 
have been traced without a comprehensive 


publication of Letters, such as those with 
which Professor Harper now provides us. 
The student of these hundreds of texts 
will greatly appreciate the form which has 
been given to the edition; the texts are 
printed in Messrs. Harrison’s excellent 
cuneiform type, and the leaves are printed 
on one side only. . . . Professor Harper 
is to be congratulated, not only on having 
secured an excellent subject upon which 
to work, but also on having recognized its 
true importance, and on the careful way 
in which he has set out to do justice to it.” 
—R. THompson (British Muse- 
um) in The American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literature. 

“. . . L’ambition de M. Harper est 
autre et c’est un véritable Corpus des let- 
tres assyriennes et babyloniennes que 
formera l’ouvrage complet; on ne saurait 
savoir assez de gré a M. H. d’avoir entre- 
pris et mener a bien un travail aussi con- 
sidérable. Il est fort heureux qu’on re- 
nonce de plus en plus aux mélanges et aux 
morceaux choisis.”—FrRaNcoIs THUREAU- 
Danoin in Revue Critique. 

“The immense utility of this undertaking 
is too obvious to require any comment, and 
the author, who has already spent eleven 
years upon it, hopes to continue publishing 
the texts until the Corpus Epistolarum is 
completeds”—L. in the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review. 


Please send Parts 


ORDER BLANK 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Babylonian Letters edited by Robert Francis Harper. 
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| A FEW SLIGHTLY RUBBED SETS OF | 
GREATEST LIBRARY OF MUSIC 


AT THE VALUE OF THE BOOKS 
WITH THE COVERS TORN OFF 


In cleaning up our stock preliminary to the new year, we 
find a few slightly rubbed sets—about 30 in all—and rather 
than rebind such a small lot, we prefer to dispose of the 
bound volumes at what they would be worth to us in sheets, 
and on payments of $2 a month, 


Why You'll Want This Great Music Libra 

There’s nothing that lends so much cheer or adds so much comfort to your 
home as music, You are constantly buying sheet music and paying high prices for it. Do you not find it 
torn and scattered about the house? Can you ever find it when you want it? The music contained in these 
books would cost yu if bought in stores to-day more than $400. You can secure it all at about 1/15 of 
that price, well bound and thoroughly indexed ; besides you get in this library the songs, duets, trios, 
waltzes, marches, ancient, classic and up-to-date music, both for the piano and voice—all the music for the 
different lands and schools for the past 400 years—the greatest productions of Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, Verdi, 
Rossini, Donizetti, Mascagni, Sullivan, Mozart, Liszt, Rubinstein, Gounod, Handel, Haydn, Schubert, Chopin, 
Schumann, Grieg, Gluck and others—too many even to mention here. 


The Plan of the Greatest Music Library 


Six volumes are encyclopedic, giving the biographies of all the great i and di bing the different schools of music. fen 
volumes contain music. They are about sheet music size, but light and easy to handle. The library has been selected and edited by an 
experienced corps of music editors: Theodore Thomas, Kohn Knowles Page, Karl Klauser, and other famous musicians, it is the stand- 
ard Music Library of the world. More than 50,000 sets have been sold at about three times the price per volume at which we are offering 
these few ‘slightly rubbed” sets. 


THE GREATEST LIBRARY OF MUSIC has been purchased and tg endorsed by the 
foremost musicians: Paderewski, Frank Damrosch, Rafael Joseffy, Franz Kaltenborn, Emma Eames, Emt! 
Paur, Arthur Nikisch, Gerrit Smith and thousands of others. It contains over 500 illustrations, many of which 
are colored plates. There are about 250 portraits of great composers—about 1,700 pages of sheet music, neither 
too easy nor too difficult—with full instructions by the world’s greatest musicians and teachers. It is not harde 
to-read nor hard-to-learn, but music for the average, ordinary student and musician. 


SENT FREE ON 7 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


IF YOU HAVE A PIANO you will find this collection IF YOU ARE FOND OF MUSIC, but do not play 
of music invaluable. It contains about 500 instrumental selections yourself, you cannot make a better present to your wife and family 
by the best composers, including popular, operatic, and up-to-date than a set of this musical library, The text volumes contain all you 
melodies and dances, funeral marches, classi¢ and romantic piano want to know about the history of music itself—the complete stories 
music, Such comp are rep das Paderewski, Mascagni, of all the great composers, their public lives and careers, 
Gounod, Sullivan, Wagner, Mozart, Liszt, Balfe, and many others. form a complete encyclopedia of all musical knowledge. 

IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER of music you will IF YOU ARE A VOCALIST this great Musical 
find this library of music will be of the greatest as- will en: your repertoire. It gives you 500 of the 
sistance to your musical education. Most of the selec- be: ia songs, duets, trios, quartettes, arranged for all 

tions can be easily mastered by pupils of a year or voices and for piano accompaniments, the ol 
two’s experience. For young musicians the work melodies of your childhood, and the latest 
is invaluable. melodies of the past few years. 
WE GUARANTEE the volumes perfect in every way, except a few slight imperfections 
in two so that ov would not be OF our 
of the le nt © for your pection a approval, 
COUPON AND WRITE TO-DAY. 


Brainard & 
C. T. BRAINARD & CO. 9 11K. 16:h Bt. 
Take” advantage S & il East Street 


of it. 
ous New York 
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The Code of Hammurabi, King 
of Babylonia (about 2250 B.C.) 


THE MOST ANCIENT OF°ALL CODES 
IN TWO VOLUMES 


Text, Transliteration, 


I. 


Translation, Glossary, Historical 
and Philological Notes, and Indices. 
By Rospert Francis Harper, Pro- 
fessor of Semitic Languages and 


Literatures in the University of 
Chicago. 


VotumeE II. The Hammurabi and 
the Mosaic Codes. A Study in Baby-~ 
lonian and Old Testament Legal 
Literature. By RAINEY 
HarPER, Professor and Head of the 
Department of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures in the University of 
Chicago. 


These Volumes are: intended’ for students and laymen interested in Semitic and Legal 
literature. 

Volume I will be ready about December, 1903. Volume II is in preparation. Advanced 
subscription price of Volume I, $3.00. Price of Volume I after date of publication, $4.00. 


“ Hammurabi, being a great statesman as well as ‘conqueror, built roads, dug canals, and 
was the first to collect and formulate into code the decisions which the civil courts had rendered 
and which had grown out of judges’ law. This full code, the most elaborate monument of 
early civilization yet discovered, he engraved on great stone stelz, and set up in the principal 
cities of his realm, where they could be read by all his subjects. There were about two hundred 
and eighty separate decisions, or edicts, covering the rights of property, inheritance, marriage, 
divorce, injuries to life or person, rents, wages, slavery, etc. On the stela, following the text of 
the laws, Hammurabi told his people why he had set up and published this code. It was that 
justice might be established, and that anyone who had a complaint against his neighbor might 
come and read the law and learn what were his rights.”— Dr. WILLIAM Havers WARD, in the 


Century Magazine, July, 1903. 
Published by THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago, III. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHIcaGo, ILLINOIS 


Enclosed find $3.00 for which please send Volume I of Tue Copr or 


HammuraBl, edited by ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER. * 


Name 


Address 
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A Triumph of Art and Science 


WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD ™ 
New Standard 


DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


The Great 
School, Home 
and Office 
Lexicon 


746 PAGES 


New, 
Concise, 
Original, 
Reliable, 
Comprehensive 


Size 6x8 x 15% ins. Weight 2% Ibs. 


Thirty Full-page Plates, including Eleven in Colors 


INVALUABLE TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, TEACHERS, S ’ . 
MINISTERS, JOURNALISTS, ORATORS AND ALL LITERARY PEOPLE 
* e Dictionaries of Biography, Geography, Biblical and Classical 
Special Features: Names, Musical Terms, hous Phrases, Abbreviations, 
Metric System, Proofreading, Exact Definitions, Pronunciation, English Word-building, 
Synonyms, Irregular Plurals and Verb-Forms. COMPRISING HUNDREDS OF NEW WORDS. 


Large, clear print. Vocabulary Words in bold, black type. Hand composition. 


OVER 900 TEXT ILLUSTRATIONS. Both Editions Thumb-Indexed 


“Uff 


School and Office Edition, pebbled cloth, half 
sprinkled edges, side and back titles in stamped snarled edges, $2 50 
old, polished an t panels, six col- 4 ” 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS AND OTHERS 


geal 5, a ome book, convenient in size, easy of reference, reliable, and moderate in price. — 
ot Journal. 

The best library and school Webster that has as yet been published. A remarkable piece of book- 
making, anda Fearne A good work of reference. — The Bookseller, News Dealer and Stationer. 

Every student needs a dictionary as a self-help in increasing his vocabulary. Webster’s New 
Standard is of convenient size and more desirable than the unabridged for every day use. It has all the 
features of a good dictionary with some unusually artistic illustrations added. e typography is excep- 
tionally ns and, moreover, the book is indexed which adds greatly to the convenience of a dictionary.— 

. W. Cavins, Illinois State Normal University. 
Will fill a long felt want in schools, offices, and even in general use. — Chicago Journal. 
An extremely comprehensive form of dictionary, well printed, bound and edited. — Los Angeles 


e88. 
It is wonderful how much information has been compressed between two book covers. It is a new 
departure in the dictionary line. — Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Good Agents Wanted. For Sale Everywhere, or sent direct on receipt of price, by 


LAIRD & LEE, avexce, CHICAGO 
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Ancient Records 


General Editor, WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 


HIS publication when completed will include 
more than twenty volumes and will present the 
translations and transliterations of all the more 
important documents of Assyria, Babylonia, 
Egypt, and Palestine, which have come down 
from ancient times. The documents are 
arranged in chronological order, each being 

~ preceded by a short summary and accompanied by notes 

which fully explain the historical setting, the nature. of 
the medium (papyrus or stone), and the present place of 
deposit, as well: as presenting a critical comparison with 
other readings. The division of the work is as follows: 


Part 1—Babylonia and Assyria. In six volumes. 
Edited by Rospert Francis Harper. (In preparation.) 


Parr II1—Egypt. In twelve volumes. 


Edited by James Henry BREASTED. 
Volumes I, II, III, and IV, containing the history of the dynasties 


numbered from IV to XXVI, are announced for publication early 
in 1904. 

Part III-—Palestine. In five volumes. 
Edited by Witt1am Rainey Harper. (In preparation.) 


The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Illinois 


ublished in co-operation wit e acmilian COmpany 
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ONGFELLOW’S poem of the love of 


John Alden and Priscilla interpreted by 
more than forty full-page illustrations and 


nearly fifty original drawings, many of 
them in color—representing distinctly the 
artist’s greatest achievement. The most 
sumptuous gift book of the year. Price, 
postpaid in box, $3.00. 


The Ch 


risty-Riley 


An Old Sweetheart of Mine 


ERE, for the first 


time, is published 


complete the author’s reading version 
of this popular poem. To /ames Whitcomb 
Riley’s Masterpiece is added 19 full-page pic- 
tures in two colors in the artist’s best vein. 
Handsomely boxed, price, postpaid, $2.00. 


Auruor’s Epition.—Drawings in photo- 
gravure, printed on special paper, beau- 


tifully bound. Price, 


postpaid, $5.00. 


The Courtship of Miles Standish 
mer H O W A R D 
\ 
O O 
H O W A R D 


THE GCREY CLOAK 


BY THE MAN THAT WROTE “THE PUPPET CROWN” 


There have been many excellent stories of love and intrigue, but not one 
of them all equals ‘‘ The Grey Cloak” in depth of fascination.—WV. Y. American. 


Yes, Harold MacGrath’s book is a success—entertaining, adventurous, 
crowded with incident, full of the unexpected—Syracuse Post Standard. 


Illustrated by Thomas Mitchell Pierce. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


SHE THAT HESITATES 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACK WOLF'’S BREED” 


“She That Hesitates,” by Harris Dickson, is full of surprises and rushing 
climaxes, agleam with the flashing steel of gallant gentlemen and the flashing 
eyes of lovely ladies. And the Princess that hesitates—but you must read the 
story to know how she that hesitates may be lost and yet saved. Illustrated 
by C. M. Relyea. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


THE MAIN CHANCE 


A ROMANCE OF YOUTH, LOVE AND SUCCESS 


“The Main Chance,” by Meredith Nicholson, is a romance of youth, of love, 
and of success honestly won. A vigorous, buoyant, cheering story. Full of 
crisp humor, forceful charm, and hard common sense. and American to the 
very core.—Reader Magazine. 


Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


TOMORROW'S TANGLE 


A STORY OF THE DAYS OF *49 


A story of California, by Geraldine Bonner, beginning with those exciting 
days of 49 following the discovery of gold. 


Original, dramatic and intensely interesting, the book is a vivid picture of 
days of personal vigor, hardy endeavor and magnificent achievement. Illus- 
trated by ArthurI. Keller. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


T HE TORCH 


A NOVEL OF EDUCATION, BUSINESS AND POLITICS 


This story by Herbert M. Hopkins, has an unfailing note of sincerity. Its 
main incident actually happened in a Pacific college, and set the whole country 
in a storm of controversy. Across the wide background of education, business 
and politics, move real men and women, involved in love, hate, jealousy, and 
the eternal combat of right and wrong. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


THE FILIGREE BALL 


AS PRETTY A TALE OF DETECTIVE 
WORK AS EVER WAS WRITTEN 


Not since ‘'The Leavenworth Case,” has there been such an amazing 
and ingenious detective story as “‘ The Filigree Ball.” For originality of detail 
and cleverness of development this book is really unusual. By ANNA KATH- 
ERINE GREEN. Illustrated by RELYEA. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
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A NEW 


HIS PA’S 
ROMANCE 


EW poems by Mr. Riley, 
including ‘“‘His Pa’s Ro- 
mance’ in dialect, a most de- 
lightful account told by a small 
boy of the courtship of his father 
and mother. The other poems 
range from grave to gay, and 
are some of the author’s best 
and most mature work. With 
drawings by Will Vawter. Price, 
$1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 


THE RILEY GIFT BOOKS 


RILEy’s CHILD-RHYMES. A col- 
lection of the favorites of 
Mr. Riley’s delightful Child- 

‘ Rhymes, illustrated with nu- 
merous pictures from studies 
1n Hoosierdom by Will Vawter. 

RILEY LOVE LyRIcs. Mr. Riley’s 
love songs illustrated with 
fifty studies from life by W B. 
Dyer. 

Each of above, price, $1.25, postpaid. 

RILEY FARM-RHYMES. Anillus- 
trated edition of the favorites 
of Mr. Riley’s songs of coun- 
try life. The pictures by Will 
Vawter. Price, $1.00 net; post- 
age, 11 cents. 


RECENT BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN 


THE ENCHANTED 
ISLAND OF YEW 


A new volume by L. FRANK 
BAUM, author of The Wizard 
of Oz. 


HEREON Prince 
encountered the High Ki 


of Twi and other surprising 


people. The latest and most 
original of all the Baum books. 
Iilustrated in colors by Fanny 
Y. Cory. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
SANTA CLAUS. The most im- 


portant juvenile book in many 


years. Profusely illustrated in 
colors. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


OR F 


THE WIZARD OF OZ 


TROUBADOR TALES 


By EVALEEN STEIN 


LL are about children, 
children who are lov- 

ing, brave and faithful. The 
stories are charmingly told: 
they are full of out-of-the- 
way information and they 
hold up high ideals. The il- 
lustrations, which are by the 
best American artists, are of 
exceptional merit. With il- 
lustrations in color by Vir- 
ginia Keep,.Maxfield Parrish 
and others. Price, postpaid, 


SONGS OF THE TREES 


MR. BAUM'S 
OTHER BOOKS 


THE NEW WIZARD OF Oz. An 
entirely new edition of this 
popular story printed on a 
tinted paper and profusely il- 
lustrated by W. W. Denslow. 


. THE MAGICAL MONARCH OF Mo. 
An account of fourteen sur- 
prising adventures in this mar- 
velous kingdom, Delightfully 
illustrated in colors by Frank 
Verbeck. 


THE MASTER KEY. An electri- 
cal tale for boys. Illustrated 
in color by F. Y. Cory. 


Each of above, price, $1.25, postpaid. 


By MARY Y. ROBINSO 


ACH month in the year 
has a separate chapter 
and each is devoted to a 
separate tree. The chapters 
contain a descriptive verse ; 
then follows a page of music 
about the tree, and then the 
tree’s biography, in which is 
told in very simple language 
something of its history. 
There are three full-page 
pictures in color for each 
month. The book is unique 
in every way and attractive 
to children. Price, postpaid, 
$1.25. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE.” 


THE WAY TO THE 
WEST 


By EMERSON HOUGH 
with illustrations by 
FREDERIC REMINGTON 


HE story of the settlement 
of the West, with special 
reference to transportation from 
the earliest days to the systems 
of the present. Diversified by 
biographies of Daniel Boone, 
Davy Crockett and Kit Carson. 
Price, $1.20 net; postpaid, $1.35. 


By MRs. LEW WALLACE 


THE CITY OF THE 
KING 


With illustrations from 
photographs of many 
scenes in the Holy Land. 


A FASCINATING description 

of the Jerusalem of to-day, 
with its blight and desolation in 
contrast with thé city as Jesus 
Himself saw it, with all its 
beauty and splendor. Price, 
$1.00 net; postpaid, $1.15. 


By MOLLY ELLIOTT SEAWELL 
author of *“ Francezka,”’ etc. 


“THE 
BULLIEST GIRL 
OUT” 

E FORTUNES OF FIFI 

is a book all favor and 
prettiness inside and out—so 
sprightly in humor, so subtle 
in charm that the reader is 
captivated by every page of 
it. Miss Seawell has outdone 
herself in these surprising ad- 
ventures.—7he Reader. 


A beautiful ornamental cover, making 


Illustrations in color 
by T. DE THULSTRUP 


“THE. 
FASCINATING 
FIFI” 


SPRIGHTLIER, more 

winsome, captivating, 
lovable heroine than Fifi was 
never put into a book. A 
brighter, more vivacious, mov- 
ing, dramatic story we have 
not seen in many a day. A 
story over which one can 
honestly expend all his ex- 
uberant enthusiasm and not 
be ashamed of it.—S¢t. Pant 
Despatch, 


ve gift book. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE SONG OF THE 
CARDINAL 


A Love Story of Bird Life. 
By GENE STRATTON-PORTER. 


ROMANCE of bird life filled 

with beauty, with human 
interest and with the wild joy of 
living. Illustrated with rare, ar- 
tistic and faithful camera studies 
of free, live birds in their natural 
haunts. Large 12mo in box, 
price, $1.50, postpaid. 


MARION HARLAND'S 


COMPLETE 


COOK BOOK 


Thoroughly illustrated 
under the personal super- 
vision of the author. 


HE result of Marion Har- 

land’s life work in thousands 
of complete and practical cook- 
ing receipts; exhaustive chap- 
ters on every branch of house- 
keeping, and helpful suggestions 
for the management and care of 
the home. Washable cloth, 
price, $2.00, postpaid. 
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ANNOTATED TEXTS 


of accepted literary and scientific masterpieces, useful for supplementary reading purposes, may be found among The 
Unit Books The edition from which we reprint, by arrangement, is collated with other editions, is purged of such 
typographical errors as may exist and is annotated from an appropriate view point. 

The editorial matter includes (a) a life of the author (4) the natural history of the book itself (c) notes on the 
text explaining allusions and doubtful passages in a discursive style () a reading list of authorities on the subject 
matter (¢) a glossary of obsolete and variable words and phrases (/) an index in all books used for reference purposes. 

The utmost care is observed in the preparation of editorial addenda and in the reading of proofs. We are 


certain of the comparative inerrancy of the Unit texts, 


to this interesting experiment. 


The unit system means simply that books are to be sold by the page, that is, as nearly as 

ible according to the actual cost of production. The system seems particularly applicable 
jor series which must contain issues of greatly varying size. The promise that standard works 
are to be presented unabridged, and under careful editorial supervision, assures a certain dignity 


Philadelphia Public Ledger 


What does the “unit” plan mean? 


We began with the proposition that books worth hav- 
ing are too dear in this country, Here the dear books 
and the cheap books are dearer than the correspond- 
ing books of the great reading nations of Europe. 
Such is the need. We answer it with The Unit 
Books, the cheapest series of books ever pub- 
lished in America, and made on a system fair 

to book-producer and to book-buyer. 
Our books are sold at prices based on the 
length of the book and therefore on the 
actual cost of production. However long 
the original text, we publish it in its 
entirety on a uniform quality of paper 
and in the same size of type. The 
length and binding of the book de- 
termine its price, 
We begin with our unit of 25 
pages. 
The price of each set of 25 
pages is one cent, 
The price of 100 pages is 
4cents, andeach additional 
25 pages adds one cent to 
the price, 
Thus, 250 pages cost 
ro cents and 400 pages 
cost 16 cents, 
We bind our books in three bindings— 


Stiff paper of a durable sort. 
Cloth with gold title and design. 
Full leather ornamented with gold. 


A r wrapper is given with the printed es. 

The cloth ton costs 30 cents additional. cits 

The full leather binding costs 50 cents additional. 

It is this principle of proportionate prices which the 
ded to emphasi 


general title of the series is 


This new system of publishing is more logical 
than the system of fixed prices for reprints. Other 


things being equal, it costs Jess to produce a short book 
than a long one, Hitherto the selling price of the short 

has been as high as that of the long. And even 
the longest book has not been sold to you at a loss, 
New give you the benefit of the saving on the shorter 


on 


10 


12 


FIRST 12 BOOKS 
The Marble Faun Hawthorne 
21 units (524 pages) 
paper 2t cts 
cloth 51, cts 
leather 71 cts 
Letters and Addresses Lincoln 
16 units (399 pages) 
paper 16 cts 
cloth 46 cts 
leather 66 cts 
Tales of Mystery (21 stories) Poe 
21 units (507 pages) 
paper 21 cts 
cloth 51 cts 
leather 71 cts 
Renan 


Curtis 


Life of Jesus 
Prue and I 
9 units 
paper g cts 
cloth 39 cts 
leather 59 cts 
Domestic Manners of the Americans 
Mrs. Trollope 
Study of Words Trench 
The Philippines in the Seventeeth 
Century Navarette and Careri 
The Yemassee Simms 
National Documents 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York 
(reprint of first edition) Irving 
Democracy in America (2 vols) 
De Tocqueville 


Postage 8 cents per volume extra 
Prospectus for the asking 


Howard Wilford Bell 
publisher of The Unit. Books 


259 ba Fifth avenue New York 
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A History of Matri- 


monial Institutions 


Chiefly in England 
and the United States 


By GEORGE E. HOWARD 


Author of «‘Local Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States,’ Etc. 


This work, published in three octavo volumes of about 500 
pages each, contains a scientific account of the evolution of mar- 
riage, divorce, and the family in the three homes of the English 
race. It is the result of more than twelve years’ research and is 
undoubtedly accurate from both the historical and the legal 
standpoint. 

The material is divided into three parts. Part I includes a 
review of the literature on the origin of marriage and the mar- 
riage system of uncivilized races as a basis for discussion. 

Part II deals with matrimonial institutions in England, trac- 
ing their evolution through every phase of progress from primitive 
wife-purchase,to the latest acts of Parliament. 


The greatest interest centers in Part III, in which are {found the 
most original features of the book, as the field has been practically 
unworked. This part is devoted to matrimonial institutions in America, . 
and contains two important chapters, entitled ‘‘A Century and a Quar- 
ter of Marriage Legislation in the United States” (1775-1903), and 
‘*A Century and a Quarter of Divorce Legislation in the United States 
(1775-1903). 


To be ready early in 1904. Three volumes. 
Price for the set, $10.00, ze?. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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*¢The Oxford Teachers’ 
par excellence 


Bible is the Bible 
of the World”’ 


OXFORD 
Teachers’ Bibles 


WITH NEW HELPS 
MAPS and FULL-PAGE PLATES 


THE OXFORD 


India Paper 
is universally acknowledged 
to be without a rival! 


JUST ISSUED! 


Minion 8vo and Long Primer 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 


Reference-Concordance-Teachers 


This wonderful paper is a 
specialty of the Oxford Press, 
and is manufactured at their 
own paper mills. The secret 
of its manufacture is known to 
only three living persons. 


OXFORD 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
9 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BIBLES 
Superb Large-Type Editions 


Seven 
Days’ 
Approval 


A Few Slightly 
“Rubbed” Sets of 


In cleaning up our 
stock preliminary to 
the new year, we find 
a few slightly “rub- 
bed”? sets — about 30 
—and rather than re- 
bind such a small lot 
we prefer to dispose 
of them at what they 
would be worth to us 
with the covers torn 
off, and at $2.00 per 


Seven 
Days’ 
Approval 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Bound in half Russia 


If you'd like to possess the only world’s history that reads like a story book—yet is 
recognized by such men as William McKinley, Benjamin Harrison, Dr. Cuyler, Bishop 
Vincent, and thousands more as a standard authority and the greatest historical 
reference work in existence, SEND FOR FREE SPECIMEN BOOK TO- 
DAY. That specimen book will give you all facts and details — why 
YOU need it—how YOU can secure one of the slightly ‘“‘rubbed”’ sets 
at the value of the unbound sheets—nine royal octavo volumes—4,000 
illustrations and color plates. ONLY $1 down. Complete set 
is sent at once, 


CUT THE COUPON OFF AND SEND IT TO-DAY 
MERRILL & BAKER 


9 AND 11 East 16TH ST., NEw YORK 


& BAKER 
9 and 11 E. 16th St. 
New York 


tains specimens of the Race Charts, 

Chronological Charts, Colored Race- 

TypePlates, Engravings,Photo-Engrav- 

ings, Tint-Block Color Plates, Text Pages. 

with full particulars and prices of the 
slightly damaged sets. 
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WooprRow WILSON 


(Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., President of Princeton University) 


HISTORY 
of the 


AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


in Five Volumes 


WOODROW WILSON 


A new, epoch-making, work—the only complete narrative 
history of the great Republic in existence to-day 


RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted the best years of his life to the preparation 
of his great work, “A History of the American People,” from the earliest times to the acces- 
sion of President Theodore Roosevelt. The work, which is just completed, is monumental in char- 
acter and scope, represents the genius of the greatest historical writer of the present time, and is 
written in that delightfully flowing style which translates historical facts into the romance of a 
nation. It is printed from new type specially cast in 1902. In the matter of illustration, every 
field of human activity has been searched, and hundreds upon hundreds of new portraits, prints, 
maps (in colors), plans, and pictures make the pictorial features alone tell their wonderful story 
of the finding of the continent and the birth and growth of what is the United States of America. 
There is a photogravure frontispiece to each volume, and portraits in India tint and black. It is 
a curious fact that there was not a single complete narrative history of the United States in 
existence until now. Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s is the first. It is bound in dark-blue vellum cloth, 
leather-stamped, lettered with gold, untrimmed edges, gilt tops, etc. The edition is in five vol- 
umes, and the pricc is $25.00. 


OU RR OFFER We will ‘aia you the entire set of five volumes, charges pre- 


paid, on receipt of $1.00. Jf you do not like the books when 
they reach you send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. Jf you do like them, 
send us $2.00 every month for twelve months. On receipt of this dollar, we will send you, without 
cost, beginning at once, a year’s subscription to either Harper's Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Bazar, or The North American Review. Jn writing, state which periodical you 
want. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N.Y. 


Be 


Not a Higher Criticism, but a 
Higher Appreciation of the Bible 


Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ 


By Ernest D. Burton and SHAILER MATHEWS 
300 pp., 8vo, cloth; postpaid, $1.00 


“*It seems to us far superior to any scheme of Bible Study that we have, seen.’’— The Outlook. 


“It is written with the ee agg of leading men to Christ; and the treatment of each theme is manly, intelli- 
gent, and spiritual."’"— Zhe / 


Principles and [deals for the Sunday School 


By Ernest D. Burton and SHAILER MATHEWS 


208 pp., 8vo, cloth; postpaid, $1.10 


“Undoubtedly this is the most thoughtful and best considered book of Sunday-school methods that has yet 
been Press. 

‘I think it is in every respect the best discussion of Sunday-school matters which has yet appeared.—Rev. 
Erastus Blakeslee, Editor Bible Study Union Lessons. 


Che University of Chicago Press :: Chicago, Tilinois 


The Place of Industries in Ele= 
mentary Education 


By Dopp 


‘The book is a substantial contribution to educational literature in that it will tend to give the con- 
tent of school work contact with more of the vital impulses of life; make clearer the claims of the indus- 
tries to a respected place in the school, and especially for the much needed light it throws upon the 
emotional side of child life. The scope of the book is so broad that it not only points out some of the 
“missing links’’ in our lower school practices, but bears upon the problems of the upper schools and 
sociology.""— The School Fournal. 


**No one who wishes to be up-to-date educationally can afford to miss reading this book.’’— 
Kindergarten Review. 


208 pp., r2mo, cloth. $1.00; postpaid, $1.10. 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Assyrian and Babylonian Letters 
Belonging the Rouyunjik Collection 
of the British Museum, Part 1X 


By RoBertT FRANcIS HARPER. 


HIS is the ninth of a series of volumes planned to 
contain all the Letters of the Kouyunjik Collec- 
tion. This series, numbering about eighteen vol- 

umes, contains the texts, printed in the cuneiform type 
of Messrs. Harrison & Sons, of London. A later series 
will consist of the transliterations, translations, and glos- 
sary, and will number as many more volumes. 

Part IX is an index volume, giving lists of all the 
proper names, officials, divinities, countries, peoples, 
cities, etc., found in Parts I-VIII, with references to 
their British Museum registration numbers, and to the 
numbers which they bear in this series. This part will be 
ready about April 1, 1904. 

“The immense utility of this undertaking is too 
obvious to require any comment, and the author, 
who has already spent eleven years upon it, hopes 
to continue publishing the texts until the Corpus 


Epistolarum is completed.’—L. in the Aszatec 
Quarterly Review. 


The volumes are all octavo size, bound in cloth, with 
about 120 plates of texts. 


Che University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Tllinois 
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STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Reigns in the Home _ 
Protected by Life Insurance 


pany of America 


SEND THIS COUPON, 25 


: 
i nsurance Com 
\ 
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THEBRAIN WORKERS 


TONIC. CX 


~ MADE A CAREFUL 
Ay CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF 


tor the Teeth, 
=== AND FIND NOTHING INJURIOUS 
OR OBJECTIONABLE IN ITS COMPO- 


HORSFORD’S SITION. J BLI 
ACID PHOSPHATE 4 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and FORTWOSCORE YEARS anoTEN 


persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
ne Genteel Americans have cared for 


capacity for mental and me labor by the 

use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. their teeth with no fear of Acid, 
It rests and strengthens the tired brain, Grit or other injurious substances 

dispels nervous headache and induces restful BY THE USE OF 


sleep and a good appetite. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 
prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. RumForp CHEMICAL 
orkKS, Providence, R. I, 


‘of the 
cents. 
a 
Sold free.) 


Disease Germs ‘and foul gases are drawn 
through the house from the cellar. On every 
suspicious spot and in the water-box of the 
furnace pour a little 


Platts Chlorides, 


The Odorless Disinfectant 
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FRENCH—GERMAN—SPANISH 


Spoken, Taught, and Mastered Through Our 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal Gommon Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenth 


No longer unnecessary memorizing of verbs, declensions, or wring You hear the 
.exact pronunciation of each word and phrase "thousands of times, if you like. It 
requires but a few minute’s practice several times a day at sapere moments to acquire a 
thorough mastery of conversational French, German, or Spanish, College professors 
all over this and other countries, and the press generally, en this perfect and natural 
system of teaching languages. 

Send for booklet, and letter tellingall about 
this 20th century scientific marvel. A postal will do, . 


International College of Languages, 1105-C Metropolis Building, 
Broadway and 16th street, NEW Y IRK CITY 


THE ACME OF PERFECTION “As Bill Sa s”’ 
Jones Improved Loose Leaf Books at 


For Account Books and University To the land of shine 
Records of every description The “Big 4” is the very best line.” 


WITH THREE GOOD TRAINS DAILY 


From CHICAGO 


| AND ALL POINTS IN THE SOUTH. 
ABSOLUTELY THE BEST THAT GENIUS AND EXPERI. 


ENCE GAN PRODUCE 
: IF YOU CONTEMPLATE A SOUTHERN 
SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES TRIP BE SURE AND USE THE 
BEFORE PLACING ANY ORDER FOR . es B F R 
LOOSE LEAF BOOKS OR BLANK BOOKS 
IG FOUR MOUTE” 


MANUFACTURED BY For rates, tickets, reservations, &., call on or address 


STEVENS, MALONEY & CO. J. C. TUCKER 
STATIONERS, BLANK BOOK BUILDERS GENERAL NORTHERN AGENT 
143 LaSauce Street, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 238 CLARK ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Florida 


Whatis “ 

Daus’ TI P-TOP ? 
TO PROVE 82:3 
100 copies from hacumnnattinals and 
50 copies from Typewritten original 


we are to end a complete ‘‘Duplicator” without deposit 
on 10 days’ trial 
No mechanism get out of order, no press, no 
emp 's ink, The product of 23 years’ experience in Duplicators, 
rice for complete apparatus, size No. o" $7.50, subject to the trade 
discount of 33% per cent., or $§.O O net. . 


FELIX C Davus DUPLICATOR CoO., Daus Bldg., 111 John St., New York 
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Established 1857 Incorporated 1889 


Tne Pennoyer 


(Between Chicago and Milwaukee on GC. & N. W. Ry.) 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. 
A Health-Resort; A Rest-Gure 


upon a most liberal scale, and 
the successful treatment of 


DELIGHTFUL MILD AUTUMN 
A Perfect System of Hot Water Heating 
For illustrated prospectus address 


N. A. PENNOYER, M.D., Mar. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, Dr. Pennoyer’s hours: 
70 STATE STREET. 2 to 4 Tuesdays. 
TELEPHONE CENTRAL 500. 


If a man tells you he has a cold, ask 
him what kind of underclothing he 
wears. He will probably say wool. 

Tell him to try Dr. Deimel Under- 
wear and you won't have to ask him how 
his cold is again. 


Booklet, telling all about it, with 
samples of Linen-mesh, mailed free 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co. 
(Originators of Linen-Mesh) 


Dept. 0. 73—491 Broadway, New York 


San Francisco, CaL., - 
Wasuincron, D. C., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., - - 
MONTREAL, CAN., - - 
Lonpon, W.C., ENG., - 


Montgomery St: 
F Street 


- 5x0 Fulton St 
+ 2202 St, Catherine St. 
83 Strand (Cecil Hotel) 


e ee 


4 Trains a Day 


via the 


MONON RO 


DIANA OUISVILLE | 


and C. H. @ D. Ry. 


Only 8 Hours 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


BY DAY, Parlor and Dining 
Cars. 


BY NIGHT, Palace Sleeping 
and Compartment Cars 


CHAS, H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J. REED, 
Traffic Manager, Gen. Pass, Agt. 
200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO, 


> 

A PRINCIPAL OF DRAWING 

- in & Western city, chal- 
Jenged to prove her claim that 
DLXON’S PENCILS were best, 
did so by selecting from a lot 
of pencils wrapped with paper 
to conceal the names, all the 


DIXON’S 


American Graphite 


PENCILS 


She knew them by their 
smoothness, strength, uni- 
formity. For drawing or gen- 
eral or special use. Illustrated 
booklet free. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 


Jersey City, N. J. 


= 
¥ 
f the hi 
of the highest grade, conducted 
eases. Beautiful grounds (100 acres) w 
Lake Michigan frontage. 
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Science devised it 
Experience perfected it 
Prudence prescribes it 
Health requires it 


MAXIMUM OF WARMTH 
with MINIMUM OF WEIGHT 


** Chill December ”’ has no terrors for 
the wearer of a Jaeger undersuit. 


All Weights for all Wants. 


Catalogue and Samples Free. 


Dr. Jaeger S. W. S. Co.'s Own Stores 


New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 157 B’way. 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street. 
BosToNn : 230-232 Boylston Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street. 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


FOR YOUR DESK 


A few articles of 
stationery needed 
on every desk— 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price 


1 doz. Mephisto Copying Pencils - 
1 doz. A. W. Faber No. 2 Pencils - 
2 doz. Assorted Pens I5¢, per gro. - 


1oo-sheet Bond Tablet, 8%x11, 
ruled - - - - - - - = = 


Automatic Indelible Pocket Pencils roc 
Johan Faber’s Pencil Sharpener - 25¢ 
16-0z. Computing Mail Scale - $1.25 


S. D. CHiILDs & Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 
140-142 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Send for our catalogue of office supplies. 


Results Speak for Themselves 


Branch Offices in principal cities. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


69th to 70th Sts., and East River 


Never mind about the claims of rival 
machines, judge by the regults—the work 
they do. So judged, 


The No. 2 HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 


which has perfect Alignment, uniform 
Impression, soft, elastic Touch, speed of 
over 200 words a minute, and is durable 
and easily portable, can take the lead 
among Writing Machines. 


The work it turns out is perfect 


NEW YORH, N. Y. 


Representatives everywhere. 


55¢ 
50C 
5 
50C 

20C 

=> 


Triscuir AS TOAST 


SHREDDED 


2 completely nourish the en- 
Biscuit and Triscuit 
the only naturally short, 

porous foods made from wheat without theuseof fats, yeast or chemicals of anykind. 
SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT is staple in every well-provisioned 
larder and is the reliance of the thoughtful housekeeper because it 

« can be combined with fruits, preserves and vegetables, in making over 

250 varieties of all-course dishes. It stands conspicuously alone asa 

cereal for morning, noon and night. 

TRISCUIT, the appetizing wafer is so baked by electricity that all 

the rich, nutty flavor of the Whole Wheat is retained. There are 
many original ways of serving it in addition to its standard uses as, 

bread, toast and as a to k It makes delicious 

cheese toast and sandwiches, and when dipped in icing is trans- 

formed into healthful sugar wafer. 

Place Biscuit and Triscuit in warm oven to renew crispness. 

“IT have been an invalid for three years; have tried the differ- 

ent breakfast foods, but find that Shredded Whole Wheat is the 

only food that I do not tire of and the only one which when used 
constantly agrees with me.”” ETHEL M. Sgconp, Ripley,N.Y. 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit and Triscuit 
are sold by al) grocers. 
The Natural Food Company _ 
«Makers of Shredded Whole Wheat Products -~ Niagara Falls, New York 


Cut It in Half 


AB 
RIGATALOGUE 


and you will see that, un- 
likeallothercollarbuttons, 


The One-Piece 
Krementz 


is double thick, , where 
double strength is needed 
—in the shank. Not a 
weak spot in it. Made of 
one piece only. Ham- 
mered into graceful shape 
that makes it easy to but- 
tonandunbutton 21 mod- 
els for ladies and gentle- 
men. Gold, silver, or 
rolled plate. 

“THE STOR A 
HY not use a clean Fountain COLLAR BUTTON.” 
Pen, one that will write and gives entertaining informa- 


tion, Get one for postal. 
write always, without skipping, 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
blotting, or scratching? 34 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


The above Fountain Pen is and 
has been sold on its merits all over 
the world for sixteen years, and is 
unconditionally guaranteed. 


Swreooen Biscuir 
Wirr 
Caeam 
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FLORI DA WATER. 
Refuse all substitutes. 


“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 


on a pen an absolute 
guarantee of 


FALCO 
the most 


pen in 
Over 150} 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John Street, N.Y. 


Pen Extravagance 


SOME writers dip ; that’s waste- 
ful in a dozen ways, and so 
clumsy! Others who use Foun- 
tain Pens don't yet know that 
ink joints under the finger-grasp 
and other ‘‘ good old’’ features 
arecostlyenough. Contrast the 
comfort and neatness insured to 
users of the Middle Joint ‘‘ Mod- 
ern’’ Fountain Pens made and 
oy by A. A. Waterman 
Co. ‘Look for the ‘‘A. A." 
and the word ‘‘ Modern’’ and 
ou'll find the way to true Pen 
Economy 
The snoet exacting pen user 
can be suited. 


A. A. Waterman & Go. 


22 THAMES ST. NEW YORK 


DEPT. G. 


Preserve Your 
Magazines 


Have them bound in Cloth 
or Leather. It will improve. 
the appearance of your 
Library at a small expendi- 
ture. The University of 
Chicago Press has a well- 
equipped job bindery and 
will be pleased to quote 
prices + + + 


The University of Chicago Press 
Mig. Dept. Bindery Chicago 


universal Perfume 
ES T E REGABRO 
varieties © 
‘ th 1 | | 
other styles} ito suit 
get the every puryii pose. A 
“IVI A t b titut 
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To be fair to her ability a stenographer 
should use a Fox Typewriter. 
Fox Typewriters are provided with a special 
device for instantly changing the escapement from 
ordinary to high speed, thus putting no limit on the 
speed of the machine. 

Other typewriters have a low and unchangeable 
speed limit—a serious handicap to an expert and rapid 
stenographer. 

There is no office using typewriters that cannot make a 
saving in employers and employees time and labor by sub- 
stituting Fox Typewriters for those they are now using, no 
matter what make. Wecan prove this statement if you 
give us the opportunity. The Fox is placed anywhere on 
trial FREE. 


FOX TYPEWRITER Ltd. 
560-570 N. Front St., Granp Rapips. Micu. 


A hand card, a facsimile of this advertisement, 
with a motto in place of reading matter, will be ALL HANDS USE 


tt t pher for 2c tamps. 
sent to any stenographer for 2c in stamps. CARTER’S INK 


All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


GARTE 


“1S KNOWN AND WORN 


di, Every Pair Warranted 
Cc ight, 1903, 
The Name is 


‘Railway. stem ped on | ry 


loop 
The 
ART CALENDAR CUSHION 


“THE ONLY WAY" | [| Lies flat to the leg—never 
to own one of these beautiful calendars is to & Slips, Tears nor nfastens 


send twenty-five cents with name of publication 
in which you read this advertisement, to GEo. 
J. CHARLTON, Gen’'l Passenger Agent, Chicago 
& Alton Railway, CHIcAGo, ILL. 

he best railway line between Cu1caco, ST. 
Louis, KANSAS CiTy and the 
“Alton” to the St. Louis World’s Fair, 1904. 
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Send GEO. FROST CO., Makers, Sse 
Boston, Mass., U. $. A. 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 


Perlection 


is attained by making your negatives on 


ANSCO! THE NEW DAYLIGHT LOADING FILM 
and your prints on 


CYKO: THE PAPER THAT PRINTS AT NIGHT 
ANSCO and CYKO have no rsin Keeping Quality and in 
Latitude of Exposure and 
Trial Dozen 4x5 CYKO and Developer, 20 cents. 
ANSCO films are made under the celebrated Goodwin Patent 
and are adapted for Kodak's, bull’s-eyes and all Film Cameras. 
CYKO Manual and ANSCO Booklet sent on application. 


THE ANTHONY @ SCOVILL CO. 
122-124 Fifth Ave., New York. Atlas Block, Chicago 


LYON & HEALY, 38 Adams St., Chicago, It, 


Tne World’s Largest Basic House. Sells **Kverytning Known in Music.” 


Do You Want a 
I AN Genuine Bargain 
in a Piano? 


We have hundreds of U poved of at Pianos returned from renting 

which must be disposed once. These pianos include 

Steinways, Knabes, rs, Sterlings and other = pes 
Many cannot from new, 


akes. 
gst new 
righ $135, $150 and pd 
A magnificent od strument at 


fully equal to many $400 pianos. = 
monthly payments accepted. Freight ts pe about $5. Write 
at once for complete list and re particulars. You a make @ 
great saving by securing us. Every piano war- 
ranted as represented. “free. Write today. 


LYON & HEALY 


38 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
erld’s largest music house; sell “Everything known in Mesias” 


Rare Old Violins 


Largest and finest collection on this continent. 
Fine catalogue an containing 50 fac-simile 
labels in colors and nd part jes of all the 
noted makers. List and par iculars of Solo 
instruments from $50 to $10,000. Monthly 
payments may be arranged. line sent on 
seven days examination. Formal Certificate 
of Genuineness with each ey 


LYON & HEALY, 


Traveling by Daylight 


ON THE 


WABASH LINE 


Affords all the comforts to 
be had in the most luxu- 
rious homes or in the best of 
hotels. Nothing is wanting 
to complete one's happiness, 
and the days pass only too 
swiftly. 

The Parlor and Obser- 
vation-Cafe 
features Bec the abas 
trains, ether with 
Free Recl ning Chair Cars 
and Dinin Gars, have 
become widely known and 
ver 

hrough Cars are run 

between Louis and Chi- 

cago, Kansas City, Omaha, 

Francisco, 

Ore., 

Minneapolis and St. Paul; 

between Chicago and Buf- 

falo, New York, Boston and 

Montreal; between Kansas 

City and Buffalo, and St. 
Paul and Angeles. 
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The Sweetest Toned Music Box Made. 
Changeable Tune Disks Costing the 
same as Sheet Music, and Thousands 
of Tunes to Selectfrom. Fully Guaran- 
teed. Send for and 
love story ‘‘A Harmony in Two Flats.” 


REGINA MUSIC BOX COMPANY 
255 Wabash Ave., 12 East 22d St., 
' CHICAGO NEW YORK 


FIVE 


POINTS 
OF EXCELLENCE. 


Leaving the center of the city from 
which you start; reaching the center 
of the city of your destination; over 
smooth and level tracks, giving rest 
and comfort; riding beside running 
waters most of the way; through the 
centers of population to the gateways 
of commerce; when you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the 
“Four-Track Series”’ will be sent free upon receipt 
of a two-cent stamp by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Trade Mark 


When bed-time comes, does sleep tempt 
you or do you lie and toss and fret, vainly 


+ seeking that ‘ soft, cool spot ’’ which lulls you & 


)to forgetfulness? There is one mattress that @ 
gives sleep to the sleepless—rest to the rest- 
less—the famous 


Mattress 


How many people have said “I would givea 
hundred dollars to be able to sleep,’”? and yet 
they cling to the lumpy, bumpy, unclean hair 
mattress and fear to invest $15 in an Ostermoor 
which yields 365 repose-dividends a year, pay- 
able every night. These are guaranteed. You 
have experience without expense by our offer of 


30 Nights’ FREE Trial 


Sleep on it thirty nights free and if it is not even all you 
have hoped for, if you don’t believe it to be the equal in 
cleanliness,durabi'ity and comfort of any $50 hair mattress 
ever made, you can get your money back by return mail— 


Our Book 
1S FREE 


4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35] It contains 96 pages of text 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 15 00) and illustrations of mat- 
45 lbs. 


tresses, pillows, window-seat 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. and cosy-corner cushions, 
Express Charges Prepaid. 


etc,, etc.—an encyclopedia 
In two parts, 50 cents extra of comfort, called ‘*The Test 
Special sizes at special prices 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 
ibe, $8.35 
3 feet wide, 30 1bs. 10.00 


of Time."’ May we send it? 
Your name on a postal will do, 


Look out! Dealers are trying to sell the “‘just as good 
kind.”” Ask to see the name “‘Ostermoor”’ and our trade- 
mark label, sewn on the end. Show them you can’t and 
won’t be fooled. It’s not Felt if it’s not an Ostermoor. 
Mattresses expressed, prepaid by us, same day check is 
received, 


Ostermoor & Co., 143 Elizabeth St. New York. 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather 
and Down Company, Ltd,, Montreal. 
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LEARN 


Bookkeeping 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO SUGCEED IN BUSINESS? Wouta the capacity thar directs and con: 


‘ou 
trols large business enterprises ? A knowledge of accounts i your op Py aed old. Our method excels all others 
You can learn quickly at your own home without loss of time or money, We guarentee it, No trouble to master bookkeeping when 
a yee teaches it. The author of our works is an expert accountant; he has kept and audited books for the largest corporations 
in the world 
A GRE AT BOOK FREE ‘* How to succeed in Business’’ is the title of an extensive treatise on bookkeeping and business, 
* It tells of the _ system of accounts in the world. It explains how you can make more money and 
better your position in life. It is just the book for beginners. It is invaluable to bookkeepers and accountants. To advertise our 
system or} other books, we pro} to give away 5,000 copies of this book absolutely free. This offer is positively genuine and without 
any condition whatever, Simply send your name and address and receive the book without cost. A postal card will bring it. Address, 
GOMMERGIAL CORRESPONDENCE ScHOOLS 137 M Schools Buildings, Rochester, N. Y. 


Diary and Letters 
Wilhelm Muller 


The diary and letters reproduced in this vol- 
ume were found by Prof. Max Miiller, the 
eminent son of the great poet, among his 
mother’s papers. This book is especially 
valuable because until recently so little was 
known of the personality of Wilhelm Miller. 


Edited by PHILIP SCHUYLER ALLEN, The University of Chicago, and 
James TAFT HATFIELD, Northwestern University, with explanatory notes 
and a biographical index. Pp. 202, 12mo, cloth; me?, $1.25, postpaid $1.33. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago, Illinois 


$100 252 DENSMORE 
ate OF FICIAL TYPEWRITER of tre 


ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR 


Design to be used for half page advertisement in magazines, etc. 
Award for this design to be made February 1, 1904. 


Facsimile letter from World’s Fair, adopting the Densmore, together with catalogue, etc., 
sent on request. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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H skillfully 


prepared, 
pure and 


delicious 


Published by the manufacturers of the world- known 
LIEBIG COFMPANY’S EXTRACT of Beef 
r who will send her address on a 


Sent free to any housek 
Co., 105 Hudson St., New York. 


postal to Corneille David & 


RIDE ACOCKHORSE To BanBurY CROSS, 
0 SEE A FINE LADY UPONA WHITE HORSE, 
INGS ON HER. FINGERS,AND BELLS ON HER TOES, 
SHE SHALL HAVE MUSIC WHEREVER SHE GOES” 


SO SINGS THE FOND MOTHER IN NURSERY RHYME 
Toner GLAD INFANT,THE WHILE KEEPING. TIME; 
An SO CAN ALL MOTHERS WITH TUNEFUL REFRAIN 
De LIGHT IN THEIR INFANTS, WHOSE HEALTH THEY MAINTAIN. 
THROUGH 

MRS.WINSLOWS SOOTHING SYRUP 


OVER FIFTY YEARS SOLD 
0 MILLIONS OF MOTHERS IN THE NEW WORLD AND OL 


Photo Lenses 


and Shutters of every 
kind for all purposes ; 
Professional, 


Amateur, Process. 
Sold Round the World on all 
Catalogue free. 


Cameras. ue 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Boston 


Put your 


Links 


into your 


Cuffs 


with the 


EARL BUTTONER 


A practical device which saves time and temper. Used and 
ceed by thousands, Nickel, 10 cents; Sterling Silver, 
gocents. Sent on receipt of price. 

ALPHA MPG. CO., 151: Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Calendar for 1904, 

Maud Humphrey, the celebrated 
painter of babies, conceived this bexati- |} 
ful and interesting subject, wherein 
are most artistically and winsomely 
grouped Babies of every Landand Clime. 

In this Calendar the typesand national 
characteristics are reproduced with great 
care and fidelity; in both dress and 
features are shown all the delicate col- 
oring and artistic effects so charming in 
the original painting. 

The illustration herewith gives but a 
faint idea of the beauty and cuteness 
of the Calendar itself. This Calendar 
will delight every recipient. It makes 
a rich and decorative Art Panel, size 
10x30 inches, ready for hanging. 

The edition is limited; order early. 
Sent to any address on receipt of 10 
cents in coin or stamps. It is worth 


more in any art collection or home. 
Mention this magazine. 


Pabst Extract 


The great tonic for tired, nervous, dys- 
peptic and run-down conditions, is often 
imitated. Insist upon the genuine, which 
you can get at all druggists. ; 


Sigs 

( 
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MICROSCOPES 


| Qur Microscopes, Microtomes, 


Laboratory Glassware, Chemical 

cago and Shutters, Field Glasses, 

enses ers, Fie sses, 

¥ The University of Chi ae | Projection Apparatus, Photo-Micro 

Through. the University Extension’ Cameras are weed by the Joading 

ratories and Government De- 

Cale partments Round the World. Catalogs 
instruction in 


PHILOSOPHY HISTORY | Bausch Lomb ( Opt.t Co. 
/0Loey SEMITIC New York Frankfurt, v 
LANGUAGES CHURCH HISTORY 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION, ETC. 


spondence, but credit rok The | Perfect Heel Protector 
pleted by examination at the eye oy thus i time Will Save ONE DOLLAR in Repairs 


of residence required for a degree ma shortened 
every pair of shoes, and give you the com- 


On 
Work may be commenced at any tisie t, Sort of a new pair of Square Heels all the time. 
Made ofa by ats of Silver Steel, 
; —— tempered toa of hardness 


Special circulars will be sent on application to “Th 


THE CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY DEPARTMENT ‘not 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO jo-se. 
CHICAGO polled. Send 
Special circulars explaining the work of the LECTURE- ele cad. is teak 
STUDY DEPARTMENT of the University Extension will a ay 
be sent on appl.cation. : &c. Sample pair, 10 
cents, stamps or silver. 

Address, 


Library 
Smoking Cars Route 


° UR 8200 miles of rail- 
E have them on all of our fast trains cia baa ta a 


Chicago, Peoria and 
out of Chicago. Buffet, writing desk, St. Louis to all the important 


cities in the west and north- 
card tables, easy chairs, all the periodicals, west such as 


hi t ke one comfortable SinWEAPOLIS 

everything to make MINNE 
KANSAS CITY 
DENVER 


We publish two books, ‘‘Colorado” and ‘‘California.” Pacif 
with good maps. They are really works of art. Price 
. six cents each in postage. Send for ime tables and other informa- 
them fo-day while you in tion about our train service. 
think of it. a P. S. Eustis, 
Pass. Traf. Mgr., C. B. & Q. R. R. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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An honest, undisguised soap with its own clean, 
wholesome scent, indicating its true antiseptic 
qualities. It is more than soap, yet costs no more, 
and does more. Lifebuoy Soap gives double pro- 
tection, for it adds to the cleansing value of fine 
soap a sure power to destroy germs of infectious 
‘disease, so that the woodwork and floors, the 
family washing, the toilet and bath, take on 
new antiseptic and health-promoting features. 


THE SOAP THAT SAVES 
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LITHIA 
BUFFALO 
No Remedy of Ordinary Merit Could Ever Have Received 
Indorsations from Men Like These. 


f" Alfred L. Loomis, M. D., former Prof. Pathology and 
the Practice of Medicine in the Medical Dept. of the University 
of New York. 


Wm. A. Hammond, M. D., Surgeon-General (retired) 
s + U. S. Army, and former Prof. of Diseases of the Mind and 

In Bright $ Disease Nervous System in the University of New York. 
Albuminuria Geo. Halsted Boyland, A. M., M. D., Doctor of Medi- 


cine of the Faculty of Paris, and former Prof. of Surgery in 
and Baltimore Medical College. 
. Wm. B. Towles, M. D., former Prof. of Anatomy and 
Post-Scarlatinal Materia Medica in the Medical Dept. of the University of Va. 
HH E. H. Pratt, A. M., M. D., LL.D., Prof. Orificial 
Nephritis. Surgery to the Chicago Homepathic Hospital. 


C.W. P. Brock, M. D., £x-Pres. National Assn. Rail- 


way Surgeons and Member Medical Soctety of Va. 


J. T. Davidson, M.D., £2-Pres. New Orleans Surgical 
and Medical Assn. 


H Dr. A. Gabriel Pouchet, Prof of Pharmacology and 
In Renal Calculi, Materia Medica of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris. 


Stone in the LeBlanchard, M. Prof. of Montreal Clinic, 


BI dd d SN., 
adder an James K. Crook, A. M., M. D., Prof Clinical Medicine 


inflammation of and Clinical Diagnosis, New York Post-Graduate Medical School. 


Jos. Holt, M. D., £x-President of the Louisiana State 
the Bladder. Board of Health, etc. 


Medica and General Therapeutics, Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadeiphia. 


James L. Cabell, M.D., A. M., LL.D., former Prof. 


; In Gout of Physiology and Surgery in the Medical Dept. of the Uni- 
5 versity of Va., and Pres. of the National Board of Health. 


matism a d Horatio C. Wood, M. D., former Prof. of Materia 
Rheu " Medica, etc., in the Medi al Dept. of the University of Fa. 
Uric Acid Chas. B. Nancrede, M. D., Prof. of Surgery, Medical 
Conditions Dept. of the University of Michigan. 

a 


Dr. John T. Metcalf, New ork, Emeritus Professor of 
Clinical Medicine, College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. 


A. Alexander Smith, M. D., Prof. of Practice of Medicine 
be, and Clinical Medicine, Bellevue Medical College, N.Y. 


BUFFALO LITHIA for sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


Voluminous medical testimony mailed. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 


Robert Bartholow, M.D.,M.A., LL.D., Prof Materia 
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WEBLR 
PIANOS 


For more than half a century 
characterized by a dzstznct- 
ve tone-quality— 

: rich, pure, and 
ON EVERY GENUINE PACKAGE OF sympathetic. 


The Finest Endorsed 


CocoasChocolateé by ening 


in the World. Made only by 
Walter Baker & Co.. Ltd. : che WEBER PIANO COMPANY 


Fifth Ave., Cor. Sixteenth St., New York 
Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 206 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
40 HIGHEST AWARDS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Catalogue mailed upon request 


THE DAINTIEST SOAP MADE is HAND 
SAPOLIO. The only soap that makes every pore respond, 
and energizes the whole body. It is a summer necessity 


to every man, woman and child who would be daintily 


clean. Keeps you fresh and sweet as a sea breeze; pre- 


vents sunburn and roughness. Make the test yourself. 


AID THE NATURAL CHANGES of the skin by 
using HAND SAPOLIO, and you will gain, or retain, a 
natural beauty that no cosmetics can produce. It is the 
“Dainty Woman's Friend.” Can you afford to be with- 


out it? Don’t infer. Try it! 


deliver Ai i¢ tiew piano in your home free of expens® 
Write for Catalogue D and explanations, 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, [ass 


have been established over 50 YEARS, By our systemol 
payments every family in moderate circumstances can OWs 
a VOSE er. We take old instruments in exchange and 
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